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I 

Ten years ago the young writers of America were vigorously de- 
fending the freedom of the artist. Their opponents were those con- 
ventionally minded persons who complained that the new literature 
was, in various ways, unwholesome, and to them the poets and 
novelists were replying that it was not their business to teach, but 
only to reveal and create. They were determined, they said, to di- 
vest themselves wholly of all preconceived notions, to present life 
as they saw it, and to let the chips fall where they might. Didacti- 
cism had been the curse of American literature, and the one thing 
they had resolved not to be was didactic. 

Today the question of the relation between literature and propa- 
ganda has come to the front in a new form. A goodly portion of con- 
temporary writing youth has adopted notions more or less colored 
by communist dogma, and it is busy with the production of novels, 
plays, and poems deliberately designed for the purpose of expressing 
political and social convictions. These young men are not, to be 
sure, on the side of the conventions, but they have taken up the 
position once maintained only by the conventional. They do, that is 
to say, insist that it is the business of literature to teach and they 
have nothing but scorn for any art which professes to be detached 
or neutral. 

Perhaps most of these young men have done more talking than 
writing, and John dos Passos is the only one to produce a novel 
which has found any wide acceptance. Nevertheless, the influence of 
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their opinion is very great. Mike Gold in the pages of the New 
Masses and V. F. Calverton in various books and articles have ham- 
mered persistently away with sufficient effect to win many converts 
to their attitude, and the much-touted “Marxian approach to litera- 
ture’’ is the subject of the liveliest contemporary literary debates. 
“Humanism,” which had its brief hour a year or two ago, is pretty 
thoroughly dead, but any general discussion of the arts is pretty 
certain to come around, rather sooner than later, to a consideration 
of ‘the Marxian position.”’ 

Now it is not very easy to define exactly what this position is. So 
far as I know there is no extended official statement of it and the 
communist, when pushed into a corner, is very likely to declare that 
he does not really mean what he seems to have been implying. 
Nevertheless his position may be summed up somewhat as follows: 
All religions, science, philosophies, and arts are determined by eco- 
nomic factors. The most important economic reality today is the 
class struggle and therefore all human activities are influenced by 
this class struggle. The so-called disinterested pursuit of truth or 
beauty is a bourgeois delusion when it is not a bourgeois hypocrisy. 
Everyone is defending the interests of his class, and if he pretends 
to be neutral or to be concerning himself with matters which have 
nothing to do with the class struggle, he is, in reality, merely a cow- 
ardly defender of the capitalist oppression. 

Sometimes the communist will admit that a piece of bourgeois 
literature may have purely technical excellences, and sometimes he 
will call a work like Proust’s Remembrance of Things Past great 
because, so he says, Proust was unconsciously giving a true picture 
of the social structure. But the general tendency of his attitude 
is narrow, dogmatic, and intolerant. The value of a work of art 
depends upon the effectiveness with which it teaches and, since 
there is only one thing worth teaching, upon the effectiveness with 
which it promotes the class struggle. 

Now I have no intention of discussing the Marxian philosophy as 
a whole. No sensible man would deny the influence of economic 
conditions upon many things, but to maintain that thought, art, and 
science are nothing but economically conditioned phenomena seems 
to me to fly in the face of all human experience. Keats did not 
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write the “Ode to a Grecian Urn” because he was born over a 
stable. It is neither a defense of capitalism nor an attack upon it. 
[t simply has nothing to do with either, and a part of its value lies 
just in the fact that it can be equally valuable to the son of a 
millionaire and the son of a ditch-digger. 

What I do want to discuss is the more general contention that 
literature must teach something; that its value lies in the effective- 
ness with which it teaches. Is or is not propaganda, of some sort and 
for something, its raison d’étre?~ 


II 


The first thing which one will have to notice is that a good three- 
quarters of all the attempts to define the function of literature have 
resulted in the conclusion that it does teach. The early Christian 
church rejected the literature of Greece and Rome because it did not 
see how that literature could help to make men better Christians. 
And when the Renaissance discovered the delights of literature 
again and felt the need to justify its interest, the rhetoricians elabo- 
rated what is called the theory of ‘‘the sugar-coated pill of philoso- 
phy.” Poetry, they said, is a form of instruction which goes down 
easily, and this thought of theirs has survived even to the present 
day. You may find it charmingly stated in English in Sidney’s 
Defense of Poetry, and it bobs up again time after time. Sometimes 
feeble protests have been made against it; more often it has been 
simply disregarded as, one may imagine, Shakespeare disregarded 
it. Yet the theory not only survives but gets a new birth every time 
some writer of unusual force adopts it, as Tolstoi did when he wrote 
“What is Art?” and as Bernard Shaw did when he proclaimed in 
The Revolutionist’s Handbook that ‘Beauty and Pleasure are by- 
products’’—meaning, as he elsewhere explained, that great litera- 
ture is merely the skilful and impassioned teaching of some moral 
truth. 

To the common man this theory seems, moreover, the only ten- 
able one. He likes “‘inspiring’’ poems or novels, and by that he 
means rhymes or tales which reinforce his own moral or political 
opinions. Hence the Marxian who insists that literature cannot be 
good for anything unless it teaches “the truth” is merely following 
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in the footsteps of whole generations of earnest reformers who have 
insisted that literature is not good for anything unless it helps them 
to convert the world. When a modern communist says that book 
cannot be great because it helps no one to become a better com- 
munist, he is merely repeating the protest of the religious fanatic 
who has protested against most of the world-literature because, so 
he said, it would not help anyone to become a better Christian. Your 
Marxian, like the Puritan, is obsessed with the idea that man must be 
saved, and impatient with anything which does not concern itself 
primarily with a discussion of the ways and means of his salvation. 

The real lover of literature does not generally bother to answer 
these arguments or protests. He has found in the almost infinite vari- 
ety of the world’s great books a source of delight so vivid and direct 
that he does not need to prove them good. He knows that the authors 
of these books were men of many minds who could not possibly all 
agree with one another upon any conceivable moral, political, or 
religious subject. But he knows also that they have something in 
common, something which makes each of them recognizable as a 
great writer, and he knows still further that it is this something 
which delights him. Obviously it cannot be their teaching because 
that is too varied, and obviously, therefore, doctrine is not the es- 
sence of literature. 

Incautious critics have always had an unfortunate tendency to 
identify literature with some one quality. The result of such a tend- 
ency is usually to rule out three-fourths of the world’s greatest 
works, and against that absurdity the man of taste rebels. Nor does 
it make much difference whether the narrow critic sets up as his 
criterion the presence of Christian or of Marxian teaching or wheth- 
er, as is equally often the case, he chooses some other quality. He 
may prove that Pope is not a great poet because Pope has no “‘sense 
of wonder.” He may just as easily prove (as Bernard Shaw does) 
that Shakespeare is not a first-rate poet because Shakespeare took 
his philosophy from the Elizabethan man-in-the-street. But it makes 
no difference. Pope continues to give delight to generation after 
generation, and Shakespeare asserts his greatness too unmistakably 
for anyone to bother whether or not Shaw has “proved” him to be 
only a second-rater. 
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It would, of course, be as foolish to maintain that literature never 
attempts to teach anything about morals or economics as it is to 
maintain that it ought to do nothing else. Certain great writers 
have written great books which profoundly affected the social and 
political attitude of their readers. Milton would not be Milton if he 
were not a Puritan and a republican. Nor is there, to come down 
to the present, any reason why a convinced communist should not 
write a great novel in which society was pictured from the commu- 
nist point of view and in which, perhaps, there was some considerable 
admixture of communist propaganda. But such a novel is not the 
only kind of great novel possible today, and if it were written it 
would not be great because of the propaganda it contained. 

There, indeed, is the point. Propaganda is not incompatible 
with literature and no subject is impossible for it. But neither, on 
the other hand, is either propaganda or any special class of subject 
matter essential to it. Ten or twelve years ago I was one of those 
who gave enthusiastic praise to such writers as Sinclair Lewis and 
Theodore Dreiser. At that time it was necessary to defend their 
critical treatment of American society from those esthetes who 
maintained that such realism and such implied ‘‘propaganda”’ were 
foreign to literature. I maintained then the novelist’s right to 
choose the subject which seemed to him most interesting or impor- 
tant, but I feel bound to add that the right to discuss subjects with 
social implications is a right and not an obligation. The artist must 
give us what he can. “Society” is a perfectly proper subject for liter- 
ature. But so, too, is the individual soul, and it is as absurd to say 
that a good artist must be a Marxian as it would be to say that he 
must be a Baptist or a Presbyterian. 

Conceivably, of course, he might be either of the three. Most men 
have some political as well as some religious convictions and these 
are likely enough to color their vision of the world. But the less 
such convictions obtrude themselves, the less the artist’s account of 
life is obviously edited and arranged for the purpose of defending 
these convictions the better. But the very fact, first that Marxism 
is a narrow creed and, second, that most of its defenders are con- 
verts with all the convert’s intemperate zeal, makes it a peculiarly 
dangerous philosophy for the artist to embrace. Propaganda is, I 
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repeat, not incompatible with literature; but it imposes upon any 
work of art a heavy handicap. 


IIT 


So much for the negative side of the argument. It is easy to say 
what literature is not. It is easy to pick out certain of the qualities 
which certain great works have and to say ‘‘These are accidental, 
not essential, qualities.’’ But it is not so easy to say what literature 
is, what qualities or attitudes are common to all great books, and 
give some unity to the apparently infinite variety discoverable in 
the great poems and novels and dramas of the world’s literature. 
But if literature is not primarily a ‘“‘sugar-coated pill of philosophy,” 
Marxian or otherwise, some attempt must be made to say what it is 
and one may best begin, perhaps, by saying that all great literature 
seems to be interested to some extent at least in experience for its 
own sake. 

Your reformer wants to get something done. Things as they are 
do not please him and he is determined that somehow or other they 
shall all be made different. ‘‘This,’’ he says, ‘“‘is no time to fall in 
love or to find in the meanest flower that blows a thought too deep 
for tears.” Contemplation, enjoyment, and self-realization are all 
criminal wastes of time, and in so far as a particular great writer has 
some of the reformer in him he shares this attitude. He wants his 
book to prove something and teach something; he wants it to change 
men and to make them change conditions. Hence his work contains 
a certain element of propaganda and his conscience would not be 
sasy if it did not. 

But no artist is pure reformer, or rather, perhaps, no pure re- 
former can be an artist, because a certain delight in pure experience, 
a certain ability to see beauty and wring joy from things as they 
are, is necessary to art. Your artist may be all sorts of things in addi- 
tion to being an artist. He may be, like Dante, overwhelmed by a 
sense of the sinfulness of the world or, like Theodore Dreiser, over- 
whelmed by a sense of the world’s social injustice. But just in so 
far as he is also an artist he will be fascinated by the spectacle, 
determined to represent it, and capable of making others realize it 
with the vividness of his own experience. 

This, I think, suggests the quality which all great art has and 
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which, indeed, constitutes its art. The opinions and even the visions 
of the artists may be poles apart. The things they choose to look at 
and the things they choose to say about what they have seen may 
be entirely different. But they are interested in looking and inter- 
ested in saying for the sake of looking and the sake of saying. The 
world is not merely something to be made over, and sensation or 
emotion is not merely a stimulus to action. Both are also subjects 
for contemplation and realization. Like Faust, the artist is over- 
whelmed by the impulse to say to something seen or felt, “Oh, wait a 
moment, you are so beautiful!’’ When he says that he has the im- 
pulse to art and when he succeeds in making us say the same thing, 
then he has created a work of art. From the whole work we may 
come away, as we come away from some novels, with changed con- 
victions about virtue or justice. On the other hand, we may have 
been, as is the case with most poems, merely elevated for a moment 
without having been taught anything at all. But the essential thing 
is that, incidentally in the novel or primarily in the poem, we have 
found the possibilities of human life worth while in themselves. 

The real business of literature is, therefore, not propaganda at all 
but the communication of an aesthetic experience, and the most 
striking characteristic of an aesthetic experience is a certain disin- 
terestedness. In its purest form, this disinterested experience does 
not stimulate us to any action, and the reformer is quite right in 
maintaining that it does not promote reform. To read Hamilet is not 
to become any more determined to fight the injustices of the world. 
To enter in that great tragedy is not to be led to want anything for 
humanity. Neither is it to be made to want anything for ourselves. 
The experience is disinterested and complete in itself. Hamlet’s life 
seems its own justification and the privilege of sharing his experience 
seems enough to make life worth living. 

Some natures are undoubtedly almost wholly incapable of such an 
experience. They belong to the people who must always be doing 
something or going somewhere. Everything must be a means to 
something else; nothing can be worth while for its own sake. They 
live wholly in the future, never in the present, and life seems to them 
valuable only as a preparation for heaven if they are Christian, or a 
preparation for communism if they are communists. They are as 
incapable of undergoing an aesthetic experience as a deaf man would 
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be of enjoying music, and it is no wonder, therefore, that when they 
hear of a thing called literature they should attempt to explain it in 
terms of something which they can understand. But their interpre- 
tation misses the essential part. They may come to understand cer- 
tain of its incidental qualities. They may perceive the elements of 
propaganda, which is often mixed up with literature itself. But they 
do not really know what it is all about. 

It is natural, also, that such people should invent the theory that 
all our thoughts and emotions are determined by our economic inter- 
ests. Certainly such interests do influence us very greatly and often 
when we do not know that we are so being influenced. It is difficult 
to rise above animal needs and difficult to escape what Spinoza 
called long ago the “‘bondage of the passions.”’ Most of our thinking 
is done because we want something, and it is only rarely that the 
best of us rise to that distinctly human level where thought and feel- 
ing have so detached themselves from their animal origins that they 
have become pure contemplation. But the person who has really 
learned to understand literature knows that it is possible to achieve 
a genuine detachment, and he loves literature because it enables 
him to rise to that purely human height. 

Sometimes he achieves it also in the midst of his own life. Some- 
times he gets a genuine aesthetic experience in the midst of the real 
world and, by freeing himself from his own crude desires and crude 
prejudices, sees the world through genuinely human eyes. But he 
knows how rare and how difficult that experience is, and the world 
of literature is the world which has been created in order that he 
may there live freely, easily, and continuously upon the level which 
he can only rarely achieve in the real world. Literature reveals to 
him the possibility of just that freedom which the theory of economic 
determinism would deny. Hence it may be said that literature does, 
after all, teach one thing. It teaches that man can escape from the 
bondage of his own material interests and take an interest, not per- 
sonal but impersonal, in the phenomena of life. 


IV 
Of one thing one may, moreover, be comfortably sure, and that 
thing is that literature will survive despite the Marxian insistence 
that it does not and cannot exist. The impulse to art is too funda- 
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mental in man not to reassert itself irresistibly; if it could be killed 
by stupid critics and philosophers it would have been killed long ago. 
Even through the Dark Ages it was kept alive in cloisters where 
monks had to invent strange excuses for the interest which their 
dogma could not justify. Troubadours cultivated it at a time when 
to be an artist was to be something of an outcast and then, during 
the Renaissance, it was born again in the bosom of the church. The 
important thing is not what men say about art or even what they 
think about it, but the fact that the sternest societies cannot prevent 
from breaking out here and there that impulse to the detached and 
delighted contemplation of something for its own sake which is the 
impulse to literature. 

The chances are that “the Marxian approach to literature” is no 
more than a passing fashion destined to disappear as completely and 
almost as quickly as the “humanism” which preceded it. But even 
if it should not—even if, perchance, it is destined to become the 
official philosophy of a new state—it will still be as impotent to 
change the real nature of literature or to prevent that nature from 
asserting itself as the moral and critical dogmas of the past proved 
themselves in their time. Who would ever guess that Hamlet was 
written at a time when the official opinion of the learned was that 
art was a sugar-coated pill of philosophy and that the really great 
English play would have to be written on the model of the unread- 
able Gorboduc? Who cares that so sensible a man as Addison believed 
his own Cato a great play and was joined in that opinion by the 
leading critics of his time, who proved that it must be a master- 
piece because it taught so fine a lesson? 

To say this is not to say that the novel of the next ten years may 
not concern itself a good deal with “society.”’ It is not to say that 
the best novel of that period may not possibly be written by a 
communist or even that, mixed up in it, there may not be a good 
deal of propaganda. But it is to say that if the Marxians produce a 
great novel it will not be great because it is Marxian. It is also to 
say that this same not impossible work will be written—if it is writ- 
ten at all—by someone who is not as good or thoughgoing or as ortho- 
dox a communist as he may believe himself to be. It will, on the 
contrary, be the work of someone who has something of the artist 
left in him. He may believe that he believes that “art is a weapon”’ 
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and nothing else. He may think that his whole purpose is the prac- 
tical one of promoting the “class struggle.’’ But the thing which will 
make his book great is the thing which has made all great books 
great, namely, a delight in the thing itself, a contemplation of the 
struggle for its own sake, a determination to pass on to the reader an 


aesthetic experience. 


THE TEACHING OF CREATIVE WRITING 
Il. CRITICISM 
ANNA F. HAIG 


All the weaknesses of young writers, whether of organization, of 
style, or of form, can be traced back to some lack in clear thinking or 
in clear perception. Therefore, the importance of the first principle 
of thought organization—limiting a subject to one particular phase 
or aspect and developing that aspect by details of sound, odor, 
color, feeling—cannot be too emphatically stressed for students. It 
is impossible to use sensory details without having very closely ob- 
served the subject at hand and without having very definitely sum- 
marized one’s reaction to it. Therein lies the cure for insincerity, 
incoherence, and insipidity. 

In any consideration of the following illustrations of the revised 
work of students, the reader should constantly bear in mind that the 
criticism offered in each case must be adapted so far as possible to 
the ability, the stage of progress, and the personality of the child. 
No honest effort of any student should ever be ruthlessly cast aside 
as worthless. On the other hand, the critic must be just and honest 
and reliable if he expects to do real teaching. When a child shows 
little possibility of presenting a vivid image after continued and very 
definite guidance, he should be directed to other types of writing. 
If his originality can be developed even to a small extent in the writ- 
ing of informal letters, or essays, or stories, he will gain the pleasure 
and the profit that make creative work worth while. 

Insincerity, one of the most unfortunate tendencies of beginners, 
occurs in the form of ideas not clearly experienced by the writer, of 
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empty phrases used to fill up a line, of trite figures of speech convey- 
ing no definite image. 

The last line of the following little poem is an illustration of the 
old conventional moralizing that unfortunately many people asso- 
ciate with poetry. It suggests a reaction that is hardly to be expected 
from a twentieth-century high-school girl who is already taking care 
of her room in as neat and efficient a way as possible. 

SUNLIGHT 

When I am soberly at work 

Making my bed, sweeping my room 
I see the sunlight touch the brass. 

Then, I quickly stay the broom 
Loving that ever-gentle grace 
Which makes my room a radiant place 
Seeing the wonder of the sun 
I pray my work may be better done. 


When the writer was questioned about what reaction she really 
had when the sun suddenly sparkled on her bed, she said she worked 
more easily because she felt happier. Her revision of the last line 
tells this to good effect: 


Seeing the wonder of the sun 
I smile at work so easily done. 


The meaningless last two lines of the effort below, so obviously 
filling up space, were easily identified by the writer when he was 
asked to point out the words that added nothing to the imagery or to 
the idea. 

CATALOGUE 
I like many, many things: 
Music, little brooks that sing 
And tall green pines that sway in the wind. 
I like books, the sea, and people 
Colored slate roofs, a tall church steeple 
The night, the day, and all the seasons. 
For all these I have good reasons. 


The student wisely decided to dispense with the rhyme along with 
the items that were not definite enough in his mind to mean some- 
thing particular to him. His revision follows: 
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I like many, many things: 

Music that tells a story—maybe a romance, perhaps a tragedy 
Little brooks singing over pebbled bottoms 

Tall pines that murmur on windy nights like a hidden waterfall 
And hills that at sunset are covered by blue haze. 

It would be difficult to convince the writer of the following banal- 
ity that he has produced a fine illustration of insincerity in his trite, 
worn-out figures. Therefore the friendly critic avoids the issue by 
suggesting that the student try imagery the next time and write 
about something objective. 

HELPFULNESS 
Just being happy helps others along 
Their burdens may be heavy 
And they not strong. 
Your own sky will brighten 
If other skies you lighten 
By just being happy. 

Although the caliber of the idea in the foregoing attempt precludes 
any profitable use of time in revision, the student should be made 
aware that it is not his subject that is trite, but rather his method of 
developing his subject. If he could have pictured something beside 
“burdens” and “brightening skies’ to designate sadness and happi- 
ness, respectively, he might have written an effective bit of imagery. 
He should read in this connection other students’ treatments of the 
same type of abstract subject. Notice these simple, objective con- 
ceptions that make the ideas vivid for the reader. 


RECOMPENSE 
There is a little happiness even in the sad things. 
You have to bend over to find it sometimes, 
But the exercise will do you good 
And make the happiness seem worth while. 


UNDISCERNING 
Slowly she scours each pan with utmost care 
And scrubs away the dirt that lingers there. 
She dully looks and sighs when they are done, 
But does not see them glittering in the sun. 
Wandering from one’s subject simply because of lack of distinct- 
ness in the impression received and therefore lack of details by which 
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to develop the impression may be considered another very common 
phase of insincerity. Frequently the student can remedy these lacks 
by carefully re-observing the object or scene he is attempting to 
picture. The following poem illustrates lack of concentration on the 
central impression suggested in the first two lines: 


A ROAD 
I see a road basking in the midday sun. 
It twists and winds like a serpent through the fields. 
There is a small gully on one side, in which water 
bubbles merrily. 
The land about is barren and destitute of trees, with 
only a few lonely flowers scattered over it. 


As soon as the writer was asked to keep to his road and to make 
more convincing its serpent-like qualities, he revised to good advan- 
tage, as follows: 

It seems to coil around the low hills 
And to weave back and forth across a stream. 


Sometimes the young poet, more especially if he has some ability, 
receives such a welter of reactions that it is very difficult for him to 
be coherent. The author of the following poems for over a year 
struggled to make clear and logical the central impression of each 
effort. In the revision of ‘““The Old Mill” the second stanza becomes 
more coherent. However, the poem at best leaves the reader with 
his attention wandering over the entire coast of Nantucket, unable 
to center his interests in either the mill or the treasure. Had the 
second title been chosen in the first place, the writer might have 
achieved a unified effect. She apparently did not realize that the 
old mill was merely a part of her memory treasure. 


THE OLD MILL 


High on a hill in old Nantucket 

Standing there in rain or shine 
Weather-beaten and weather-mellowed 

Is the old mill, guarding a treasure of mine. 


My treasure is alive, enduring, and sweet. 

It is clear as the sky and blue as the sea. 
What guard could watch a more sacred treasure 
Than a golden and glowing memory? 
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My treasure is spread across salty moors 
And woven into the clear blue sky. 
Day by day it is purified 
By ocean breezes riding high. 


LIVING TREASURE 
REVISION OF LAST OF SECOND STANZA 
Could old mill guard a more sacred treasure 
Than my golden and glowing memory? 
What this same writer accomplished in the way of unity and co- 
herence, without sacrificing any of the freshness and vitality so evi- 
dent in her earlier work, can be seen in the following poem, written 


a year and a half later. 


BLACK AND RED 


I 3 
Tilting her head With tossing black hair 
Flaunting and pert And snapping black eyes 
In a rhythm of red She makes a flare 
Hiding her hurt. In a rhythm of lies. 
2 4 
With cynical curve Hurt, yet unbending, 
On painted red lip She tosses her head, 
And a graceful swerve Pretending, pretending, 
Of scarleted hip, In a rhythm of red. 


The idea of arrogance in the image below obviously belongs to the 
night rather than to the moon. The revision is more coherent in 
both idea and form. 

ARROGANCE 
Day wraps a cloak of dusk about her 
Vanishing with a sigh. 
Night comes with a star-strewn cape 
And a proud moon flung on high. 
REVISION OF LAST LINE 


Flinging a moon on high. 


In “Fantasma” the suggestion of warm new wool is contradictory 
to the ideas of the age and threadbareness of the cape. 
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FANTASMA 
You told me today that our love was dead 
So I tossed it aside like a threadbare cape 
That has grown musty and thin with age. 
But the ghost of the cape still clings to me 
And shrouds me in dull gray pain. 
The warmth of it like the lint of new wool 
Has woven a web ‘round my heart. 


The student, when questioned, clarified her sensation as a 
“ghostly hang-over that couldn’t be got rid of.’’ And this she ex- 
pressed in a revision of the last three lines: 

And shrouds me in its dull gray lint. 


A phantom warmth from the once new wool 
Has woven a web ’round my heart. 


In the original form of “‘Ascent’’ the last line of the first verse 
detracts considerably from the light, airy effect the writer seems 
to be striving for. He should not concern himself with “carpets of 
green far below” when he is trying to be a creature of the air. In 
his revision the student keeps to his effect of height and, moreover, 
gains force by condensation. 


ASCENT REVISION 
In the freedom of space In the freedom of space 
On a windy afternoon On a windy afternoon 
I stand on a hilltop— I stand on a hilltop near 
Blue sky above, a carpet the clouds. 


of green far below. 


I have a desire for wings 
To explore the upper reaches of the sky 
To race with the eagle on his flight to the sun. 


I fly up with the birds 
I am tossed by the wind 
I float on the clouds. 


The vivid effect gained by condensation and by the omission of the 
obvious—especially obvious moralizing—can be seen in a compari- 
son of the original and the revision below. 
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IMMORTAL GOLD 


Flowers, like men, have souls that cannot die 

They fade on earth to bloom again on high. 

So though the frost in triumph has laid low 

The flame that lit my garden, the golden glow, 

’Tis but the form that lies there on the ground. 

In the tall maples is the gold still found. 
REVISION 

The golden glow that lit my garden bed, 

Broken and brown, stands withered, sere, and dead 

But see! Its golden soul is living still 

In autumn’s maples there upon the hill. 

Condensation is often the means of eliminating not only obvious, 
unnecessary ideas but also colorless, prosy words. When one finds 
a whole line with no picturing word in it, he can frequently drop the 
entire phrase to good advantage. When the author’s attention was 
called to the drabness of the third from the last line in “After a 
Shower,” the student revised by combining into one the two closely 
related ideas. 

AFTER A SHOWER 

The laden lilac bushes 
Tingling from April’s rain 
Converse in low, moist whispers. 
They know that soon they’ll have 
To yield the secret of their silken buds 
To the May sun’s prying eyes. 

REVISION 
Converse in low moist whispers 
Of silken secrets they must yield 
To the May sun’s prying eyes. 

Weaknesses in form are much less important than lack of vigor or 
clearness in idea; therefore matters of rhythm and meter should 
never be stressed until the student can produce simple images devel- 
oped by sensory details. If the writer has some ability, he will pro- 
gress naturally from formless verse to definite patterns. When he 
becomes interested in the latter, of course he must be helped in his 
study of versification. 

Words or phrases that break the rhythm can frequently be detect- 
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ed by the student if he reads his work aloud. The first word in the 
last line of ‘“‘A Rainy Night” is the only one that begins a line with a 
stressed syllable. 
A RAINY NIGHT 
The road lies black and silver 
In the glaring street-lamp’s rays, 
And dim gray shapes with yellow eyes 
Move slowly through the haze. 
They come in sullen, gloomy files 
And pass with a splashy sound, 
And they trail long crimson streamers 
After them on the ground. 


The substitution of a preposition with unaccented first syllable 
was easily made, and it resulted in a smoother last line: “Behind 
them on the ground.” 

Black Magic definitely needs rhythm. The idea of the poem prac- 
tically demands it. As soon as the writer used Rhythm for a title he 
became interested in suiting his form to his subject. 


BLACK MAGIC BLACK RHYTHM 

Dark patterns of shadows REVISION 
Swaying against Dark patterns of shadows 
The foreboding nitewalls Against 
Of the jungle The deep throbbing jungle, 
Peer down on sensually Immense, 

moving bodies Sway on shining bodies, 
Shining ebony black by Smoke-black 

the huge fire. Moving to the fire 
Brilliant streaks And back. 
Of red and yellow Brilliant streaks of yellow 
Zigzag across dusky faces And red 
While feet stamp time Zigzag on fierce faces 
And arms vibrate to the Joy-fed. 

tom-toms. Feet stamp time 


Arms vibrate 
To dull, fearful beats 
Of the tom-tom’s hate. 


Lack of space prevents more than one illustration of the natural 
progress made by students of ability from simple imagery to true 
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lyric poetry. The following were written by the same student two 
years apart: 
MUD TURTLES 
Yesterday 
I saw 
Twin mud turtles 
Lying close together 
In the pale sand of a road, 
Like black pennies 
On the closed eyes 
Of a dead old woman. 
SONNET 
And still the earth will roll along the years 
To scatter stardust on her endless train. 
The pangs of beauty still inspire tears 
And death’s cold fingers leave a frozen stain 
Where once was warmth. And even though the days 
Will slide through honeyed, fragrant June and cold 
November, and lilacs die and dahlias raise 
Their wanton faces, painted red and gold 
I shall have mingled with the purple night 
To join the wind that blows the pale stars down 
The sky. I shall not know the stinging bite 
That love has come to be—’tis now an ember 
That once was vivid flame. When I am gone 
How will it be—not even to remember? 


HOW TO HEAR TIME VALUES IN VERSE 
WARREN CREEL 


The main point at issue between the “musical” and ‘‘accentual”’ 
theories of rhythm in verse is the question of time values of syllables. 
The accentual theory assumes that all syllables take more or less 
the same time in pronunciation. According to the musical theory 
some syllables take more time than others, and verse contains pat- 
terns made of syllables of various time values, just as music contains 
patterns made of eighth notes, quarter notes, half notes, rests, etc. 

It would seem that the way to settle such a controversy is to listen 
to some verse and observe the time values of the syllables. That 
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should clear the matter up quickly and easily. Of course, that is the 
way, but the task of observation is not an easy one. It is very hard 
for us to observe the timing of speech consciously. 

The reason for the difficulty is that we ordinarily don’t need to 
pay conscious attention to any of the mechanical details of speech. 
The managing of them is taken care of by habits which become auto- 
matic in our early childhood. As a result we lose the ability to 
listen analytically to speech. We need a special technic of observa- 
tion and a special training of the ear to regain it. At the high speed 
at which syllables are spoken we hear a time effect simply as 
rhythm. We aren’t naturally able to catch a certain effect in sound 
and say, “‘That is the result of timing; that syllable is being held 
longer than the other syllables.’’ We must learn the knack. 

The following experiments in hearing time values in verse have 
been designed to give a method of training the ear to hear time in 
syllables. To get away from the automatic habits which make ob- 
servation difficult the task of beating time is introduced. It isn’t 
easy and it makes conscious attention and observation necessary. 
In addition, a graphic chart is used to help in beating time and to 
make the rhythm pattern visible. 

The reader must do the testing with his own ear. A chart is only 
a guide for vocal work and ear work. It must be read aloud and 
listened to. 

The importance of reading a chart aloud and listening to the ac- 
tual sound cannot be overemphasized. Silent reading and imagining 
of sound are not enough. It does no more good to just look at a 
chart than it does to just look at a laboratory manual. The experi- 
ment must be performed and the result observed. The sounds that 
the reader will hear as he reads the charts aloud are the substance 
of this article. 

A simple number pattern will illustrate the way to read a chart 
and beat time to it. To begin, clap your hands together at a mod- 
erate speed, or tap with your finger or a pencil on a desk, to a count 
of 4. Count aloud, accenting the count of 1. 


i—s~g-9-F-1—~9-9— 


Next vary the count by saying “‘and’”’ between each number. Beat 
time only to the numbers, as before, but say “and” between. 
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Really do this beating time and really do it aloud. Practice here 
will help when you come to some complex rhythms in verse. 
1 and 2 and 3 and 4 and J and 2 and 3 and4gand.... 
Beat time to the pattern below next. On the count of (rest) 
clap your hands as if for the count of 4 but say nothing. 


1i—2—3 and4and.... 
I—2—3—(rest).... 


Do you hear that that makes a little rhythm pattern? Get the 
swing of it in your ear, because you'll want to use it for a test. 
Read the same number pattern in the chart below, beating time to it. 
That will show what a chart is intended to indicate, and how to beat 
time to it. Each square stands for one beat, the time of half a count. 
The double and triple lines indicate that the square following is an 
accented beat. The triple lines indicate major accents and the 
double lines minor accents. You'll hear the difference in stress be- 
tween the two sorts of accents in the examples of verse that follow, 
but it is not important for this pattern. Just consider both double 
and triple lines as indicating accents. Notice that in beating time to 
the numbers and to the count of (rest) you are beating time to all of 
the accented squares. The count of (rest) is not written in the chart 
because the blank accented square indicates the count anyway. 


/ 2 | | 3 = 4 | and 
vas Eee Ee 
The rhythm of the number pattern was arrived at artificially, 
but it illustrates timing of syllables. If you have the swing of it 
thoroughly in mind read the line of verse below, taken from Chester- 


ton’s ““Lepanto.”’ Be sure that you read it aloud, not whispered but 
in a normal voice, at natural speed, and listen to it. 








Strong gongs groaning as the guns boom far. 


Do you hear in that the same swing as in the number pattern? 
Try reading it a little slower than natural speed. The chart is given 
below. The one line of verse is charted in two lines for no reason ex- 
cept to keep the chart from being too wide for the page. Read it 
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aloud, and beat time to the accented squares, just as in the number 
pattern. 





gongs groan| ing | as | the 




















boom far 





Six lines from “Lepanto” are charted below. To read this or any 
verse in a chart you should first read it outside the chart, aloud, at 
natural speed, without trying to analyze the pattern. Let it swing 
naturally and listen to it and get the swing of it in your ear. If you 
read it over until you have it half memorized, all the better. Then 
read it in the chart, aloud, and beating time to it. 

Strong gongs groaning as the guns boom far, 

Don John of Austria is going to the war, 

Stiff flags straining in the night-blasts cold 

In the gloom black-purple, in the glint old-gold, 

Torchlight crimson on the copper kettle-drums, 

Then the tuckets, then the trumpets, then the cannon, and he comes. 
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Your method in reading this chart and those that follow should 
depend upon how much you are interested in investigating this 
feature of rhythm, and on how quickly your ear picks up the knack 
of hearing time values. If you want to go into it thoroughly you 
should go over each chart several times, experiment with it and play 
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with it. Try beating time to all the beats, to just the accents, and to 
just the major accents. A good way to beat time to all the beats is to 
tap with your finger on each square. Read the chart without beating 
time at all and listen to the time values. Read the verse at natural 
speed without looking at the chart and listen for the time values. 
Have someone else read the verse while you follow the chart with 
your eye. Try various speeds of reading. Experiment with various 
versions of rhythm and phrasing and hear how they sound. 

That kind of work will show what a chart indicates, and will give 
an opportunity for testing it. A chart is not intended to indicate the 
precise rendition or timing of verse. It indicates the scheme of or- 
ganization of the rhythm pattern. The same is true of any scansion, 
and of musical notation. Don’t hesitate to read a chart metronomi- 
cally, to chant it in an artificial way. A chart is an artificial thing, 
although it has a usefulness in showing the plan behind the natural 
reading of rhythm. 

In many cases verse can be read in more than one way. The 
charts given here are one reader’s version. If a chart disagrees with 
the reading that is natural to you, take your pencil and change it. 

“Lepanto” was duple time, rhythm with beats in groups of two. 
The lines below, from Orrick Johns’ “Little Things,” are the same 
type of rhythm. 

Remember to read this aloud outside the chart before you read the 
chart. 

There’s nothing very beautiful and nothing very gay 
About the rush of faces in the town by day, 

But a light tan cow in a pale green mead, 

That is very beautiful, beautiful indeed. ... . 
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In addition to duple time, the other basic rhythm of English verse 
is triple time. To beat time to it, beat to a count of three, accenting 
the count of 1. 

i-—~—3-—-3-~-3~-?--3 

In beating time this way you are counting to all the beats, not to 
just the accented ones. Practice the triple count a little, or you may 
find when you try a chart in triple time that the habit of duple 
counting causes trouble. 

Kipling’s “‘Seal Lullaby” is perfectly regular triple time, with no 
negative beats within the lines. (A negative beat is a “‘blank square,”’ 
a beat on which no syllable begins. A syllable from a previous beat 
may or may not be prolonged through a negative beat.) Four lines 
from “Seal Lullaby” are charted below. It begins on an unaccent- 
ed beat. 

Oh, hush thee, my baby, the night is behind us, 
And black are the waters that sparkled so green. 
The moon, o’er the combers, looks downward to find us 
At rest in the hollows that rustle between. 
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Walter de la Mare’s “Silver” uses triple rhythm, and has many 
negative beats within the lines. The first six lines are charted below. 
Slowly, silently, now the moon 
Walks the night in her silver shoon; 
This way, and that, she peers and sees 
Silver fruit upon silver trees; 
One by one the casements catch 
Her beams beneath the silvery thatch. 
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Masefield’s “Sea Fever’’ uses some striking negative intervals. 


In a short article it is not possible to discuss the theory of rhythm 
patterns that follows from this type of analysis of verse, or the prop- 
erties of speech that make it follow these patterns. Nothing has 
been presented here but a means for letting the reader’s ear test the 
proposition that syllables are not all timed alike and that they do 
form patterns of time in verse. Only a few types of rhythm could be 
illustrated here. Scansions of a wider variety of types of rhythm, 
written with musical notes instead of charts, can be found in Sid- 
ney Lanier’s Science of English Verse and in the chapter on rhythm 
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in Harriet Monroe’s Poets and their Art. 


NOCTURNE 
(Septet) 


EMMA JOHNSTON 


White lilies 

Have transformed the pond 
Into a bath, exhaling 
Perfume; and companioned by naiads, 
Artemis, white-limbed, 1s there 
Silently bathing 


By moonlight. 
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TWO UNITS IN PHOTOPLAY APPRECIATION 
WILLIAM LEWIN: 


I. SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL UNIT, GRADE XI OR XII 
Time required: 15 to 20 class periods 

PRIMARY OBJECTIVES: 

Enjoyment of literature experiences through the medium of the 
theatrical motion picture. 

Establishment of standards of taste in judging photoplays, as a 
phase of training in the right use of leisure. 

Development of desirable ideals and attitudes. 

Appreciation of the art of the photoplay. 


ENABLING OBJECTIVES: 

Ability to evaluate motives, character traits, and varying pat- 
terns of conduct in popular photoplays. 

Appreciation of the basic themes and conflicts in selected current 
photoplays. 

Skill in retelling the stories of photoplays, as a phase of training 
in self-expression through social conversation. 

Appreciation of literary sources of photoplays. 

Development of the vocabulary necessary to an elementary dis- 
cussion of screen art and technique. 

Skill in conversing about current photoplays in the light of critical 
standards. 

ACTIVITIES 

Classroom discussion: What is the best photoplay you have ever 
seen? 

Classroom discussion: What are the fundamental themes of some 
photoplays you have seen? (Note: Emphasize ethical aspects of 
character conflicts.) 

Classroom discussion: How are motion pictures made? What do 


Dr. Lewin is chairman of the Committee on Photoplay Appreciation of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, and elaborated these units as part of the work 
of that committee, with the assistance of Dr. Barnes, president of the Council. 
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various technical terms mean (close-up, long shot, camera angle, 
etc.)? 

Classroom discussion: How would you decide which of two photo- 
plays is the better? In how many ways may we consider levels of 
quality in photoplays? 

Story-telling bee: Re-telling of plots of interesting photoplays in 
three-minute talks. 

Taking notes on formal talk by teacher about the development of 
the photoplay from crude beginnings to present status. 

Making a glossary of motion-picture terms found in published 
articles, with pictures pasted in, where possible, to illustrate mean- 
ings of terms. 

Preparing oral and written themes about current photoplays as 
bases of class discussions, with a view to pointing out striking ex- 
amples of screen story treatment, strong and sincere direction, un- 
usual camera work (angles, lighting, tones, pictorial composition), 
subtle nuances of good acting, and details of good sound recording. 

Impromptu discussions of standards for judging photoplays and 
methods of shopping for photoplays, as an approach to a more formal 
symposium by selected members of the class. 

A class debate growing out of a symposium of pupils’ points of 
view. 

Classroom reading of selections from good photoplay continuities, 
followed by discussions as to the theory underlying the use of the 
close-up, as well as reasons for various camera angles, type of story 
treatment, etc., as worked out by the scenario writer. 

Evaluating the story composition of a selected screen play in the 
light of its literary source, comparing the original story synopsis 
with its screen treatment and final shooting script. 

A class theater party based on recommendations of a committee of 
pupils who have shopped for the best photoplay in town or in the 
neighborhood, and whose report has been evaluated through class 
discussion. 

Reports suggesting how elementary screen adaptations may be 
made of important scenes in stage-plays studied in previous grades, or 
earlier in the term; for example, how could the forum scene in Julius 
Caesar be adapted to the screen? What advantages and disadvan- 
tages would be presented through the medium of the photoplay? 
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Special projects, such as the development of diaries of the photo- 
plays seen, scrapbooks of clippings from periodical literature, an- 
thologies of good photoplay scenes. 

A class ballot as to the best photoplays seen by the class, based on 
a list containing the names of pictures that all members of the class 
have seen, rather than a miscellaneous list. 


MATERIALS 


Photoplay productions seen in theaters during pupils’ leisure time. 

Selected photoplays which the class may see, so far as possible, as 
a group. In many cities, neighborhood theater owners will be glad 
to allow appreciation classes to see a series of pictures without 
charge during the school year. 

Study-guides and outlines of good current pictures, to be provided 
by the National Council of Teachers of English, together with rating- 
scales for judging pictures as to story-theme, story-construction, 
direction, casting, acting, photography, artistic backgrounds, etc. 

Items about the movies from the more critical magazines and 
newspapers. 

Suggestive thought-questions, to be provided by the classroom 
teacher, based on the reading of a monograph on photoplay apprecia- 
tion which is to be brought out in co-operation with the Council. 

Numerous still photographs and lantern slides illustrating scenes 
in current pictures, to motivate discussion. 

A text film, or series of films, on photoplay appreciation, amply 
illustrated by scenes from good pictures, with comments by leading 
directors, cameramen, actors, art supervisors, and screen writers, 
to be made under the supervision of the National Council, for use on 
16 mm. talking-picture machines. 

Books on the art of the photoplay and its related problems, as de- 
scribed in the pamphlet, ‘What Shall We Read About the Movies?” 

Bookmarks supplied by the American Library Association, on 
which are printed suggestions for collateral reading in connection 
with worth-while current pictures. 

Selections from scenarios of current and older photoplays in 
mimeographed form for silent reading in the classroom, so far as 
these are obtainable from the studios. 

Studio readers’ original synopses of stories and stage-plays that 
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were later filmed, together with the original comments, the suggested 
treatments, and the scripts as finally produced. (Materials to be 
supplied by the National Council of Teachers of English.) 

A visit to a camera shop where the operation of the motion-pic- 
ture camera can be explained. 

A visit to the projection room of a neighborhood theater. 

A printed ballot, listing current photoplays, on which the pupil 
can indicate his preferences, to be supplied semi-annually by the 
National Council. 

Experimental appreciation-tests, based on selected current pic- 
tures, to be supplied by the National Council. 


DIFFERENTIATION AND ENLARGEMENT 
Special reports by superior students, discussing: 
The work of good screen writers, significant themes in current 
photoplays, story construction in worth-while productions. 
The work of good screen directors, their varying points of view, 
their common function. 
The work of good screen actors, the fundamental differences be- 
tween photoplay acting and stage-play acting, subtle nuances 
in the screen player’s art. 
The work of good cinematographers and art directors, element- 
ary principles of pictorial beauty on the motion-picture screen. 
The work of good sound-recording engineers and musical direc- 
tors: how underscored music creates emotional moods in the 
audience, how sound and camera effects combine to create the 
atmosphere of sequence. 
The work of good producers, masters of supervision in this most 
complex of all arts and crafts, the steps in the production of a 
photoplay as compared with the steps in the publication of a 
book, some progressive experiments in producing for the screen. 
Outside reading of selected books on the art of the photoplay. 

APPRAISAL OF GROWTH: 


Does the pupil’s choice of ‘‘best”’ or of “very good” photoplays of 
a list of pictures he has seen indicate a noticeable improvement in 
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taste at the end of the unit of instruction, as compared with a meas- 
ure of his tastes at the beginning of instruction? 

In reviewing or discussing a photoplay, does the pupil show evi- 
dence of critical ability by giving reasons for the selection of superior 
productions? Does he show an increase in power to give answers 
that have some logical basis, or a definite ethical point of view? 

Does the pupil select, on the ballot provided, pictures that ap- 
proach more nearly the criterion of the teacher’s own tastes at the 
end of the unit than at the beginning? 

Does the pupil indicate that in shopping for a picture he takes into 
consideration more factors than the name of the star or the name of 
the picture? Does he attach importance to the name of the director? 
To the name of the author? To the name of the producer? To the 
opinion of a reputable critic? To the opinion of the teacher? 

Does the pupil show an increased interest in books and critical 
articles about the movies? Is he stimulated to read worth-while 
books of fiction and non-fiction as a result of having seen certain 
pictures? 

Does the pupil indicate on an appreciation-test that he has a 
sounder understanding of the art of the photoplay than he had at the 
beginning of the unit of instruction? 

Can the pupil pass an objective test in the vocabulary of critical 
and technica] terms he should have acquired as a result of the in- 
struction? 

For superior pupils, is there evidence of ability to indicate how a 
scene from a stage-play may be transferred to the screen? 

Caution: If the pupil knows, or thinks he knows, what the 
teachers’ opinion of a picture is, his answers to a test will be guided 
by the teacher’s opinion, rather than his own. Hence, one test of 
success should be a measure of the pupil’s independent good judgment 
through opportunities offered objectively. 

II. JUNIOR HIGH-SCHOOL UNIT, GRADE VIII OR IX 
Time required: 20 to 25 class periods 
PRIMARY OBJECTIVES: 


Enjoyment of literature experiences through the medium of the 
theatrical motion picture. 
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Establishment of standards of taste in judging photoplays, as a 
phase of training in the right use of leisure. 
Development of desirable ideals and attitudes. 


ENABLING OBJECTIVES: 

Appreciation of the basic themes and conflicts in selected current 
photoplays. 

Skill in re-telling the stories of photoplays, as a phase of training 
in self-expression through social conversation. 

Development of the vocabulary necessary to an elementary dis- 
cussion of screen art and technique. 


ACTIVITIES 

Classroom discussion: What is the best photoplay you have ever 
seen? 

Classroom discussion: What are the fundamental themes of some 
photoplays you have seen? (Note: Emphasize ethical aspects of 
character conflicts.) 

Starting a diary of photoplays seen, with comments and impres- 
sions recorded for later discussion. 

Starting a scrapbook of newspaper clippings that give interesting 
bits of information about photoplay techniques. 

Making a glossary of motion-picture terms found in published 
articles, with pictures pasted in, where possible, to illustrate mean- 
ings of terms. 

Classroom discussion: How are motion pictures made? What do 
various technical terms mean (close-up, long shot, camera angle, etc.) ? 

Classroom discussion: How would you decide which of two photo- 
plays is the better? In how many ways may we consider levels of 
quality in photoplays? 

Story-telling bee: Re-telling of plots of interesting photoplays in 
three-minute talks. 

Class vote as to best photoplays in a list of pictures which all 
members of the class have seen. 


MATERIALS 
Photoplay productions seen in theaters during pupils’ leisure time. 
A selected photoplay which the class may see in a body. 
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Study-guides and outlines to be provided by the National Council 
of Teachers of English. 

Items in current newspapers and magazines, such as the motion 
picture section of the New York Sunday Times. 

Suggestions to be provided by the classroom teacher, based on the 
teacher’s reading of a monograph to be published by the National 
Council of Teachers of English. 

Still pictures of scenes from selected photoplays. 

Lantern slides made from photoplay stills. 

Classroom editions of illustrative scenes from good photoplays, re- 
duced to 16 mm. film, for use on the classroom-size talking-picture 
machines. 

Selected elementary books on the movies, to be chosen in co- 
operation with the American Library Association. 

Lists of photoplays produced during the current year or semester, 
arranged in the form of a ballot, with a view to enabling the pupil 
to make selections of very good pictures. 

Suggestive printed tests, of the true-false type, for use as a basis 
of class discussion, rather than for appraisal of growth. 


APPRAISAL OF GROWTH: 

Does the pupil’s choice of ‘‘best”’ or of “very good” photoplays of 
a list of pictures he has seen indicate a noticeable improvement in 
taste at the end of the unit of instruction, as compared with a meas- 
ure of his tastes at the beginning of instruction? 

In reviewing or discussing a photoplay, does the pupil show evi- 
dence of critical ability by giving reasons for the selections of superior 
productions? Does he show an increase in power to give answers 
that have some logical basis, or a definite ethical point of view? 

Caution: If the pupil knows, or thinks he knows, what the teach- 
er’s opinion of a picture is, his answers to a test will be guided by the 
teacher’s opinion, rather than his own. Hence, one test of success 
should be a measure of the pupil’s independent good judgment through 
opportunities offered objectively. 





TEN RADIO LESSONS 
CARLTON H. LARRABEE 


The possibilities and problems of radio entertainment have not 
as yet been sufficiently recognized. The radio is a new branch of 
human endeavor which the English teacher must carefully study so 
that he can guide his pupils toward an intelligent selection of the 
best in current broadcasting. He must realize the influential part 
that radio plays in his pupils’ daily lives,’ and he must be willing to 
use and direct this powerful interest. To do this correctly and thor- 
oughly he must have a systematic plan. The following series of radio 
lessons is intended to furnish suggestions for such a plan. 


LESSON I 


Questionnaire for Pupils in English Classes 


Class Course sai Date 
Boy or Girl? . About how long each day do you listen to the 
radio?. 


What is your favorite musical program? 

What is your favorite dramatic program? 

What is your favorite humorous program? 

What is your favorite news program? 

What is your favorite sport program? 

What is your favorite combination program? 

What program do you like best of all? a 
What remarks, criticisms, and suggestions have you about radio programs? 


Through this questionnaire the teacher learns a good deal about 
the strength of radio interest in his classes and about his pupils’ 
levels of appreciation. An immediate curiosity is aroused among 

* For example: according to questionnaire estimates, the average amount of time 
spent daily by each of 1,500 pupils of Stamford High School in listening to the radio is 
two and two-thirds hours. 
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the students, and a class period is well spent in a discussion of the 
questionnaire results and their significance. Whenever possible a 
school-wide radio survey is worth the time and effort required to 
make it. 

Of course co-operation with other departments in all this radio 
work is extremely valuable and a whole series of lessons for this 
special purpose could easily be drawn up. In his own classes, more- 
over, the English teacher must be ready and eager to guide his pu- 
pils in whatever radio fields their interests lead them—in any field to 
the extent of being able at least to refer them to the proper authorities 
when his own knowledge or interest is too shallow for their de- 
mands, and to the extent of setting worthy standards in his own 
special fields of literature and drama. 


LESSON II. LISTENING TO THE RADIO DAY BY DAY 

The pupil is asked to keep a chart of his daily radio listening for a 
week. A form similar to the one below is filled in each day, and the 
complete set of seven submitted to the teacher on the day due. The 
results are considered during the next regular radio period. 

I find it best to give the radio lesson assignments rather far in 
advance, and to devote at least one full period a week to the consid- 
eration of each lesson. I outline at the beginning of the work a defi- 
nite schedule for the completion of various written projects, and set 
aside the same period each week for class preparations and discus- 
sions. Lessons containing information which must be classified and 
tabulated I ask for several days before the weekly radio period; 
otherwise I collect the material during the period. 

The Chart: 
PR siiciasairien sila tatilaatide —— 
Program| Time|Why Did You Listen?|How Did You Listen?|Commentson Pro- 
| gram 
| 

When giving this form the teacher explains that in the Time col- 
umn the pupil is to write the time at which he started and stopped 
listening to various recorded programs. At the bottom of this space 
he is to set down the total time spent in radio listening each day, and 
at the end of the week he is to record the total for seven days. 
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Under Why Did You Listen he is to state whether he listened from 
choice or circumstance—that is, whether he chose the program him- 
self because he liked it, or whether he listened because some other 
member of his family tuned in, or whether the radio just happened 
to be on that station and he listened rather than bothered to 
turn it off. 

He should tell under How Did You Listen whether he gave his 
whole attention, or whether he was reading, writing, talking, playing 
a game, or trying to study when the program was on. 

His comments should not be mere commonplaces, but carefully 
thought out criticisms in brief form—notes for class discussion and 
exchange of opinions. 

From this lesson the pupils derive a concrete conception of their 
listening habits. The teacher should encourage the idea and ideal 
of complete attention to personally selected programs. 


LESSON Ill. LISTS OF MOST WORTHY PROGRAMS 

Each pupil is asked to prepare a list of what he considers the best 
programs—past or present; he is requested to select not necessarily 
the most popular programs but those which he himself enjoys and 
considers culturally most worthy. 

During the radio period these lists are discussed—attacked and 
defended. Then composite class lists are compiled and posted; these 
lists include the best programs (with station and time of broadcast) 
in various classified divisions such as those used in the class ques- 
tionnaire. 

The teacher may usually best make his contributions by offering 
them as a lay member of the class which is under the leadership of a 
pupil-chairman. The instructor’s favorite programs and those of the 
class members thus suggested and recorded may easily lead to hours 
of worth-while entertainment for many pupils and to the establish- 
ment of concrete norms of excellence in radio broadcasts. 


LESSON IV. LISTENING TO A NEW PROGRAM 


Each pupil is asked to select from the class list of most worthy 
programs one which he has never heard, listen to it, and report on it. 
The teacher may allow the pupil to choose any program, but prob- 
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ably a better plan is to ask him to pick one from a particular division 
of radio entertainment which is well suited for English classwork and 
in which the teacher has found that his pupils need special guidance. 
After listening to the new program, the pupil is to write an honestly 
critical, detailed review of it. He understands that his report has a 
twofold purpose: first, to express his own reactions to a new program 
which has been recommended by a classmate; and second, to de- 
scribe the program to his fellow-pupils who are not familiar with it 
and, if he wishes, to indorse the recommendation. These reviews, 
whose form may be decided by the teacher or left to the judgment 
and imagination of the pupils, are read in class and discussed. By 
this lesson procedure the pupils are led, it is to be hoped, one further 
step toward the recognition and choice of better programs. 

This lesson, like several which follow, may profitably be repeated 
in the same class if the teacher deems it expedient. 


LESSON V. COMPARISON OF TWO DRAMATIC PROGRAMS 


The assignment: To listen to two programs of the same kind— 
dramatic sketch, humorous sketch, detective or mystery sketch- 
one of which the pupil considers good, the other poor; and to prepare 
a three-minute oral report on the programs, comparing and contrast- 
ing them, explaining why he thinks one is worth while and the other 
is not, telling why one succeeds and the other fails to favorably im- 
press or interest him. A card outline of the report is to be placed 
on the teacher’s desk at the beginning of the period. 

The selections and explanations of the pupils called forth by this 
lesson will need careful supervision by the teacher who must be ready 
to encourage discussion and debate, to allow many differing opinions, 
and to lead the pupils cautiously toward a recognition of inferior 
judgments and a rejection of poorer programs. 


LESSON VI. LETTER OF APPROVAL OF A RADIO PROGRAM 


The pupils are asked to write and send letters of approval and 
gratitude to radio stations or to sponsors of programs which the 
class has found to be culturally worthy. The choice of program that 
the pupil wishes to commend should be entirely his own, although it 
is desirable to encourage the pupils to exchange ideas in order to 
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avoid heavy repetitions. The class period may well be devoted to a 
correction by the teacher of first-copy drafts. He should also look 
over the final form and envelope before the letter is mailed 

The pupils should understand that it is only through letters of this 
kind (or their opposite, letters of condemnation,) that the people of 
the radio world can know what programs are liked or disliked. Ac- 
cording to Deems Taylor, however, ‘It is an axiom in radio circles 
that the better your program, the scantier your fan mail”; there- 
fore, the pupil should realize that it behooves him as an intelligent 
critic to give his support to the best programs. 

LESSON VII. A RADIO DRAMATIZATION SCRIPT 

In order to write a proper radio script the pupil must first care- 
fully listen to and study various professional radio dramatizations. 
Then he proceeds in his assignment to construct a complete script 
for a short—five- or ten-minute—radio sketch. He may use an orig- 
inal idea or work over a scene from his literature reading. It is en- 
tirely feasible to have various troupes ‘“‘broadcast”’ several of the 
best sketches to the class, to a club, or to an assembly audience. 

For this lesson the class period is best spent in a preliminary ex- 
planation of the radio script by the teacher, with models and plan- 
ning exercises.? The finished papers are later handed in at a sched- 
uled date, corrected for composition and dramatic power, and the 


best ones selected for ‘‘broadcasting.”’ 


LESSON VIII. RADIO COLUMNS AND MAGAZINES 

Each member of the class is requested to draw up lists as complete 
as possible, first, of radio columns in newspapers and magazines, and, 
second, of radio magazines, technical and popular. He is also to be 
prepared to describe orally in detail one column or magazine with 
which he has made himself well acquainted. 

A class list of radio columns and magazines is then compiled with 
the aid of the teacher, and the outstanding items starred. 

The pupils’ attention should be directed toward the fast-growing 
number of radio columns and magazines, and toward the developing 
technique of radio criticism and review. 

7K. Seymour and J. T. W. Martin, How To Write for Radio. Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1931. Peter Dixon, Radio Writing. Century Co., 1931. 
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LESSON IX. A PERFECT RADIO PROGRAM 


After a considerable study of radio programs the pupil is here 
given the opportunity of imagining a “perfect” program. He is 
asked to prepare a written plan in outline form of a program which 
includes his favorite artists and features. He must determine the 
amount of time allotted to each act, the order of performance, and the 
length of the whole program. He selects the broadcasting time, the 
station, and network. If he wishes, he may submit his plan for 
perfect advertising. 

In class the pupils exchange papers and write comments on each 
others’ programs. Then a general discussion follows that allows as 
many as possible to express their views and support their favorites. 

The teacher will find it enlightening to compare by classes these 
program choices with the favorites first listed on the questionnaires. 





LESSON X. ESSAY ON THE RADIO 
This assignment calls for the pupil to write an informal essay on 
any aspect or feature of the radio he wishes. 
The lesson is intended to provide an opportunity for a final sum- 
mary and organization of ideas and ideals that the pupil has derived 


from previous radio lessons. 





EXTRA-CREDIT WORK 

All through the lessons any pupils especially interested can easily 
extend the specific suggestions in many directions for extra-credit 
work. ‘They can also complete whole lessons on features, such as 
sport and news broadcasts, not definitely included in the assigned 
lessons. Books on radio can be read and reviews given. Those par- 
ticularly interested in the technical aspect of radio should have full 
opportunity at all times to exchange ideas. Often these pupils can 





give valuable information to fellow-classmates less gifted with tech- 
nical knowledge. 














TEACHING THE DULL FRESHMAN 
FLORENCE M. HINCHMAN 


Education within recent years has shown an increasing recogni- 
tion of the importance of providing for individual differences. We 
have consequently witnessed in the school the growth of various 
plans which have been devised in an attempt to meet this problem. 
In spite of all the elementary schools can do, however, high schools 
each September find, among the entering students, a group who, by 
reason of limited mental capacity with its complicating emotional 
and social maladjustments, are not able to maintain the convention- 
al standards and produce the quantity and quality of work expected 
of average classes. These dull pupils, who are likely to form an ap- 
preciable group even in a high school of the in-between size, set for 
the administration and for the teachers a special problem which 
must be solved if the school is to fulfil its responsibility to these 
boys and girls. 

In the Roslyn High School (a high school of about four hundred 
pupils in Roslyn, New York) a general course has been provided for 
these dull pupils. The set requirements are fewer and easier to fill, 
and special courses have been devised in several of the departments 
in an effort to meet the real needs of these below-average pupils. 
The following is a brief description of the course planned for them in 
English, an explanation of how it was worked out, and a summary 
of the results. 

In general it was planned to discover by means of standardized 
tests the present status of the pupils, to devise a course of instruc- 
tion which would meet them on their own level and would provide 
for them a socially useful course in English, and to check the results 
at the end of the year by the application of equivalent forms of the 
same tests. Accordingly, in September the class was organized. It 
consisted of about twenty-five of the dullest of the incoming Fresh- 
men, with a median I.Q. of about 80, most of the pupils coming from 
Polish and Italian lower-class homes. 
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TEACHING THE DULL FRESHMAN 


As a result of the testing program it was found that the achieve- 
ment in English was far below normal for ninth grade. The Thorn- 
dike-McCall Reading Scale indicated that the reading achievement 
of every member of the group except one was below average and 
furthermore that the largest single group in the class showed reading 
achievement normal for the fifth grade. The Hudelson Composition 
Scale was used to test composition ability, the papers being scored 
independently by three experienced English teachers. This test 
showed a median ability expected in the sixth grade with a range in 
ability from below the fourth to the eleventh. The Cross English 
Test, Form A, showed a class median of 97 as compared to the norm, 
118. One other test in general English, including the specific points 
in grammar, usage, punctuation, and capitalization which we 
planned to cover during the year, was specially devised for the pur- 
pose of checking more specifically the success of the year’s instruc- 
tion. The median score attained in this test at the beginning of the 


In usage, the intention was to teach those forms which are ac- 
tually a part of the living language as it exists in the speech of the 
people, not as it lies dormant in the textbooks of the grammarians. 
In accordance with the aim of mastery, the procedure was to try to 
eliminate a definite list of fifteen illiterate expressions. These ex- 
pressions, determined by analyzing the results of four published 
studies in this field, included the following incorrect forms: 


8. 
Q. 
10. 


13. 
14. 


15. 


In the study of grammar it was important to keep in mind the 
criterion of utility in order to exclude non-essentials. The present 
common-sense view recognizes grammar, for anyone except a lin- 
guistic scholar, to be useful only to the extent to which it will im- 





give for gave 
past tense for past participle in 


. he don’t; it don’t 


there is or was several 
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prove the correctness and effectiveness with which he is able to ex- 
press himself. Therefore the study of grammar was limited to what 
seemed to be essential to the understanding of the sentence as a unit. 
The minimum essentials for the year included: (1) an understanding 
and recognition of the complete subject and the complete predicate; 
and (2) an understanding and recognition of the simple subject and 
the simple predicate. Mastery of this, it was felt, would develop a 
sense of the equilibrium of the sentence which would be of infinite 
value. To these minima were added also the following: (1) recogni- 
tion of the parts of speech in the following order: noun, verb, pro- 
noun, adjective, adverb; (2) recognition of direct object; (3) recog- 
nition of predicate complement; and (4) recognition and comprehen- 
sion of significance of modifiers. 

In punctuation it seems all-important to instil into the minds of 
the pupils a conception of punctuation as a device, the sole purpose 
of which is to make written material clear to the reader at first 
glance. Holding this principle to be fundamental, we limited our 
study of punctuation to a very few simple uses, with a view, again, 
to mastery. 

The aim in capitalization was to eliminate unnecessary capitals as 
well as to establish habits of using them in the proper places. 

In the teaching of composition, one detail of method which proved 
itself of value was the prevision of all compositions. This, together 
with the development of sentence sense, to which mention has been 
made above, resulted in a real improvement in composition writing. 
Although in average and superior classes it is of utmost importance 
to see to the development of originality, power, and force in writing 
as well as to insist upon a fundamental correctness of expression, in 
this group one could not hope for much more than mere correctness. 

In connection with composition, letter-writing was emphasized 
because of its social usefulness. It is surprising to find the real satis- 
faction and joy dull pupils may find in writing a neat letter, practi- 
cally perfect from the standpoint of form. 

Literature—or reading—was a difficult problem with this group. 
The situation in this particular case was especially difficult because 
these children lacked the ability to comprehend material which 
would be far enough removed from the infantile level to stimulate 
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their adolescent interests. To meet this special problem, books were 
selected which it was hoped would attract the interest of these boys 
and girls and at the same time provide some training in appreciation. 
Our class reading included such books as Albert Payson Terhune’s 
dog stories, Richard Halliburton’s The Royal Road to Romance, 
Owen Johnson’s The Varmint, some of O. Henry’s short stories, and 
two works of a higher type, Henry Van Dyke’s The Other Wise Man 
(because the music and dramatics departments used it as the basis 
of an original operetta), and Coleridge’s Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 

At the end of the year second forms of the standardized tests 
which had been given in September were administered. Table I 
summarizes the results for the class as a whole. 

















TABLE I 
SCORES 
TEST 
September | June 
Thorndike-McCall Reading| | 
Piva eacienanak 6.3 7.7 
Hudelson Composition Scale. 4.1 5.8 
Cross English Test.......... 97 109 
ek” 137 | 169 





The scores for the Thorndike-McCall Scale are grade scores. The 
scores for the Hudelson test are point scores. Interpreted in terms 
of grade expectancy they indicate a jump in ability from the sixth 
to the ninth-grade level. The Cross scores may be interpreted on the 
basis of 118 as the ninth-grade norm. The special test naturally 
shows the greatest improvement since this covers specifically the 
content of the course. 

The results of these objective tests, together with subjective opin- 
ion, seem to justify the formulation of the following conclusions in 
regard to the Roslyn experience which may be found applicable to 
other schools: 

1. The needs of boys and girls of dull intelligence are better taken 
care of in a class where they are all of approximately the same social 
and physiological age than is possible where they are retarded and 
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consequently mixed with boys and girls of less mature interests and 
habits. 

2. The content and procedure of the course should be adapted to 
the mean M.A. and I.Q. of the class, the degree of difficulty being 
determined by the mental age, and the rate of speed by the intelli- 
gence quotient. 

3. The goal, in all parts of the work except literature, should be 
mastery, and the amount of work should be small enough to make 
this goal attainable. 

4. The content of the course should be measured by the criterion 
of social utility in order that it may be of actual value in the life of 
the individual. 

5. The aim in reading should be enjoyment in order that reading 
habits may be established which will be a means of pleasure and 
benefit throughout the whole lives of the pupils. 

6. Since, in a special class of this kind, many of the boys and girls 
are sure to be unadjusted or maladjusted emotionally and socially, 
the teacher should realize the importance of handling such cases 
with understanding and wisdom. 
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CREATIVE SPEAKING 

Creative writing has had more than its share of attention in the past 
ten years. What next? Since speech is a human necessity, perhaps we 
should spend the next ten years in making i¢ a center for our interest. 
This article might plead for emphasis on clear-cut consonants, rounded 
vowels, pleasant pitch, and appropriate speed; instead it will be devoted 
to a more elementary and important phase of the problem. In a day of 
impending leisure, when even more than formerly we shall all have time 
to listen and to be listened to, English teachers should make their con- 
tribution to the happiness of the world in training its citizens for the art 
of small talk. 

And when I say “small talk” I mean just that. Even though it may be 
done with quaking knees, most of us can address an audience on a weighty 
prepared topic more easily and successfully than we can hold the atten- 
tion of one friend with an account of a bus ride to town or the high lights 
of our summer vacation. You may say that an audience is denied the joy 
of conversation and is resigned through convention to its passive part 
while our friend is fermenting with desire to interrupt with tales of his 
own ride and his own summer vacation. But his inattention is our fault, 
not his. If we could learn to talk as colorfully and interestingly as children 
have been taught to write, our friend would listen. Furthermore we our- 
selves would lay down that absorbing book with less regret and open the 
door with more alacrity for the unexpected evening caller if we knew 
that his small talk had flavor. 

The problem of adding this necessary flavor to the commonplaces of 
daily intercourse became the project of a class of first-year high-school 
pupils after they had been bored to inattention by the first round of oral 
themes which ranged in subject matter from “‘why I like football’ to 
“the most exciting moment at camp.”’ The trouble lay not in the topics 
themselves but in the treatment. The class took the problem under con- 
sideration. We decided that we all had talked most of our lives about 
unimportant events, that in the nature of things all of us should probably 
have trivial happenings, largely personal, as the basis for most of our 
conversation in the future, and that there must be ways and means of 
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making our subject matter interesting aside from the conventional easy 
posture, interested tone of voice, complete sentences, and predetermined 
plan. For three days we gave class time to discussion. The first assign- 
ment proved interesting. Each member of the class listened critically to 
talk wherever he could find it and brought to us an analysis of its success- 
ful features. The most important discovery for our experiment in small 
talk was this: the choice of words is more important than the topic. 
One child said, “I love to hear Pat tell about things. She makes you see 
just what is happening.”” Then we combined and formulated our ideas, 
finally producing a list of suggestions which will not revolutionize society 
but which did revolutionize us in the course of the school year. 

1. Come prepared every day to tell about something you have seen or experi- 
enced since class time on the previous day. 

2. Don’t be afraid that you will fail to interest the class. If something has 
interested you, it is good material. It does not have to be exciting. 

3. Use simple but good English. Try to avoid slang unless it really adds. 

4. Find picture-making and action words that will make your hearers share 
your experience. 

5. No criticism will be made of your talk by the teacher unless you ask for it 
and no marks will be given the first month. 

6. Speak from the teacher’s desk; you may sit down if you prefer, but you 
should learn to speak on your feet. 


At first the problem of coming prepared every day proved very difficult 
and the problem of making a little time every day in a course packed 
with grammar and literature even more so. But we felt that the end justi- 
fied the pains and held to our plan. As the fifteen children came into the 
room, each reported the topic for his talk. If a member of the class re- 
ported unprepared no comment was made. The approved method of se- 
lecting speakers smacked of a game of chance and had recognized disad- 
vantages. Fifteen slips were passed around the class. On some slips, 
perhaps two, perhaps even fifteen, were numbers. No one revealed the 
fact that he had to talk until his number was called by the teacher. The 
element of uncertainty doubtless made for slack preparation; fortune 
certainly did not always call on those who most needed practice, but at 
any loss the method of selection put us in high spirits. 

However, during the first few days of our experiment all of us must 
have wondered secretly how we could possibly endure week after week of 
“why I did not ask for beans,” and “‘what happened yesterday in the drug 
store’ served up to us in ungarnished form. The topics themselves had 
interesting possibilities, but the treatment was dull beyond belief. It 
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seemed as if the speakers were concentrating every effort upon eliminating 
action and color. I was bursting with helpful criticism which I succeeded 
in withholding since no one asked for it. Then I conceived a tactful way 
of interfering. I suggested that we make a list of the picture and action 
words for each talk and write them on the board for class discussion. 
The board was almost as clean at the end of the first two talks as it had 
been at the beginning. The discussion which followed was promising. 
When we used the same procedure the next day I could see that progress 
toward our goal had begun. Before the end of the first month the speak- 
ers were asking to be graded, criticizing their own talks, and submitting 
| gracefully to suggestions from the class which developed into surprisingly 
high requirements for voice, easy posture, interest, and above all infor- 
mality. ‘‘He talked like a book and tried to make a speech,’’ was the most 
insulting criticism anyone could hear. And the encouraging thing about 
the experiment was its sustained popularity. 

Of course there is nothing new in the educational principle which made 
this oral work effective—just good, old-fashioned drill. Every day at least 
one person talked; every day what we were working for received at least 
passing attention. Certainly the ability to talk about the usual with color 
and a degree of charm is worth as much as a predicate nominative or a 
wandering Odysseus in our daily English experience. 





IRMA EARECKSON 
THE PRINCIPIA 
St. Louis, Missour! 





THE MALVERN FESTIVAL: IMPRESSIONS 


Now, in September, after having attended the Malvern Dramatic 
Festival in July, the experience remains so near and thrilling that I could 
not, if I would, write of it critically. Moreover, though I have been a 
student and a teacher of drama, within limited lines for many years, 
I have no equipment or background for genuine criticism. I am in no dan- 
ger of adopting the technical attitude of the “plumber” as Mr. Bridie puts 
it, toward the plays or their production. 

Why write, then? For the strongly personal, if inadequate reason 
enthusiasm. I left Malvern with the purpose to return another year, and 
I want many others to have the happy experience that was mine. Nor is 
this reaction due merely to the fact that the week at Malvern gave me, as 
a teacher, a magnificent review of a part of English literature in which I 
am deeply interested, the drama. I observed that my companion, whose 
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interests have centered chiefly in the classics, responded as fully as I did 
to the magic of Malvern, and is as eager to return. The audience as a 
whole, too, seemed broad and varied in professional and general interests. 
It is evident that the Festival appeals not to teachers and students of 
drama alone, but it is true that to them it presents a supreme opportunity. 

A part of this opportunity, to me an invaluable part, was presented by 
the lectures, provided each day by several leaders of thought along dra- 
matic lines, to throw light upon plays and periods. In the beginning I 
promised myself that if these lectures proved dull or unintelligible I 
would not continue to attend them. I blush now at the thought! Not 
one hour was dull; not one lecture was beyond my ability to follow with 
interest. This is faint praise. If I add that the precious gift of humor was 
denied to none of the speakers despite their evident erudition, I have 
scarcely begun to do justice to these talks and the pleasure and profit to 
be derived from them. I don’t know that the Malvern audiences, gathered 
in the evenings to enjoy the plays, appreciated fully the value of the 
lectures as preparation. At any rate the morning audience was never 
more than a fourth of that of the evening. For myself, though lured con- 
stantly by the desire to see something of that beautiful section of England 
in which Malvern lies, I could not be induced to neglect the morning 
lectures until the final Saturday, when the Wye Valley beckoned irre- 
sistibly. 

But you may be interested to know what plays were selected for the 
Festival of 1933 and what speakers were called upon to expound them. 
Here, then, is the list. 

THE PLAYS 


15th Century........The Conversion of St. Paul ........ Author unknown 
re eh ere eee Mr. S. 
ee ll lg ee Thomas Heywood 
aie ani ee-ecea epee NR ik5hce iAsn were vegesesens John Dryden 
er: | ee . Sheridan Knowles 
eres, tL Henry Arthur Jones 
ee Sl eee James Bridie 


THE LECTURERS 
PROFESSOR LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE, Litt.D. 
Dr. F. S. Boas, LL.D. 
PROFESSOR ALLARDYCE NICOLL, M.A. 
PROFESSOR BONAMY DOBREE, M.A. 


In the case of the plays presented from Monday through Friday, an 
element of suspense was necessarily lacking. We had the book containing 
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the plays months before we went to Malvern—the lectures, too, gave us 
further enlightenment. Despite this, that we found them engrossing and 
delightful to see is evidence of their enduring vitality. However, the play 
we were expecting on Saturday was quite new! We did not know its title 
nor author until a short time before its production. This was exciting! 
We remembered that “The Barretts of Wimpole Street” had had its 
premiére at the Malvern Festival in 1930, and we wondered whether any- 
thing so thrilling would be our lot. So we looked forward to Saturday 
eagerly as a fitting climax to a week unparalleled in our experience. 
We were not diasppointed. I could tell you something about James 
sridie’s play, ““A Sleeping Clergyman,”’ but that would hardly be fair. 
You will have the opportunity to see it, I do not doubt, in New York or 
elsewhere. I wish you might see it with the original cast, or at least with 
Ernest Thesiger in the part of Dr. Marshall. 

I would be glad to speak of Malvern itself—the mystery of its hills, the 
delight of its valleys! Or of the many wonderful places easily accessible 
to the town—Worcester, Tewkesbury, Pershore, Evesham, Broadway 
all names that have magic in the memory. But to dilate upon these ac- 
companying pleasures is outside my present purpose. “The play’s the 
thing”’ and for this I urge you to plan for a week at the Malvern Dramatic 
Festival, since “‘ ’tis a consummation devoutly to be wished.” 

RACHEL L. DITHRIDGE 


THE BOOKLAND NEWSSTAND 

In the sixth term at Richmond Hill High School the emphasis is placed 
on the study of the magazine and the newspaper. In this connection my 
classes worked out an entertaining and, I believe, a valuable project. 

Before the actual project began, each row was assigned arbitrarily a 
definite magazine to study. Instructions about what to observe were dic- 
tated and discussed. The following week the pupils introduced their 
magazines to the class and also handed in compositions recommending or 
disapproving of the magazine. The best of the recommendations were 
posted on the bulletin board under a caption ““We Recommend.” 

Then the project was launched. The classroom was transformed into 
the Bookland Newsstand. The walls were decorated with original posters 
advertising all the leading magazines, and in one corner of the room was 
placed a table used as a counter. Each class appointed a storekeeper, and 
each row chose a clerk. The pupils who had magazines at home brought 
them and contributed them to the store. After school, the storekeepers 
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arranged these in orderly piles on the counter. We were generously sup- 
plied with the following magazines: The Atlantic, National Geographic, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, Boys’ Life, Vanity Fair, The 
Aquarium, Popular Science, The New Yorker, and Fortune. 

Before starting the reading of the magazines, everyone agreed that he 
would select magazines with which he was unacquainted, and our aim was 
to know at least two new periodicals by the end of the week. For one 
week we read silently in the classroom. 

The procedure was as follows: At the beginning of the period written 
requests were given to the clerks, who presented them to the storekeeper. 
He, with my help, filled the orders. This occupied from three to five min- 
utes. Two minutes before the period ended, magazines were collected and 
given to the storekeeper who put them in order on the counter. 

The Monday following the magazine reading, the pupils began their 
talks on two new periodicals with which they had become acquainted. 
Several days later, when the discussions had ended, I asked them to write 
in the classroom a frank expression of their opinion of the experiment. No 
names were signed. The storekeepers collected the papers and mixed 
them up so I had no way to identify the writers. Their reaction was 
unanimously favorable. One pupil wrote: “I think that reading a maga- 
zine in class is a good way of getting acquainted with different magazines. 
At first I thought that this would be a waste of time because it did not 
seem as if anything so pleasant could be very helpful. But, judging from 
the order in class, it seemed as if everyone were interested in what he was 
reading. Personally, I became acquainted with magazines that I had 
never heard of before, and I will, if possible, become a subscriber to them. 
I think we ought to have many more lessons like this.” 

The same procedure was used to introduce the newspaper, except that 
a collection of five cents was taken from each pupil and I ordered the 
papers. We spent one day on out-of-town papers such as the Boston 
Transcript, Christian Science Monitor, Kansas City Star, the Chicago Trib- 
une, and the New Haven Register, and two days reading the leading New 
York papers. 

The Bookland Newsstand continued to flourish. Salesmen visited and 
sold their favorite books, lecturers came and presented their ideas on mod- 
ern authors and poets, a poem club held a meeting at the newsstand, and 
unusual exhibits were brought and put on display for a limited period. 
The owners lectured about the exhibits explaining their value. One of the 
most unusual was a collection of curios from Mexico consisting of samples 
of the native costume, embroidery, hand-carving so delicate that in order 
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to appreciate its beauty a microscope was necessary and, much to the de- 
light of the class, fleas dressed in costumes and arranged in minute boxes. 

Short stories were written, and serious articles on such topics as ““The 
Importance of the Home,” “Temperance,” and “Why Good Schools 
Should Be Maintained.”” These were submitted to the proprietor of the 
newsstand who immediately had new magazines published and sold at his 
store. 

As novelty is a stimulus to originality and leadership, the newsstand 


was helpful in promoting successful work. 
HELEN G. REETS 
RICHMOND Hit HicH ScHooL 
NEw York CIty 





WHY NOT WRITE YOUR LIFE-STORY? 

“How would you like to write the story of your life?’’ the teacher asked 
one day, after she had read an interesting bit of autobiography to the 
class. 

The faces before her remained blank and guarded. 

“We don’t know anything to write about.” 

“Aw, we can’t do that.” 

“Say, what d’you mean?” 

The teacher was not to be discouraged. She set out to tell the most in- 
teresting anecdote she could think of from her own girlhood. (Of course, 
she had anticipated this situation the night before and was ready for it.) 
One thing suggested another and, before the hour was over, the most criti- 
cal members of the class were reminded of incidents they simply couldn’t 
wait to tell. 

The interest was aroused. The thing that remained to do was to get 
the project organized and the work under way before the fire cooled. 

The class arrived the next day supplied with paper and anecdotes. 
Having left class the day before with the suggestion that they talk to their 
parents about their baby days, most of them had returned with stories of 
how their names were chosen or how the baby carriage tipped over. In 
several cases the pride they took in their written beginnings to the story 
seemed to be ill-justified. Perhaps the feeling was somewhat like Touch- 
stone’s “An ill-favored thing, sir, but mine own.” A few of the better be- 
ginnings were read to the class to set the standard higher. 

Once aroused, the interest was not hard to sustain. This does not mean, 
however, that the project carried itself along from day to day with no 
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help from the teacher. Despite the fact that some educator says that the 
“project of purposeful activity” should be “pupil-initiated, pupil-planned, 
and pupil-directed,”’ the classroom teacher must use a few grains of the 
salt of common sense before swallowing this statement. An alert, en- 
thusiastic teacher must anticipate the pitfalls that await pupil activity 
and avoid them. 

Two dangers were encountered in handling this project. First, the stu- 
dents wanted to write too much, tending to weary themselves and their 
readers before they had finished; and second, they did not choose the 
vivid, specific, personal incidents to write about. The first danger was 
overcome by having each pupil write and finish a short chapter every day, 
correcting and revising it under the supervision of the teacher. To meet 
the second danger the teacher made use of suggestions from the more 
imaginative members of the group and used models. 

The first part of each day’s work usually involved writing suggestions 
for titles and incidents on the blackboard as they were given by the class. 
They began with generalities such as ‘“My First Year’ and ‘“‘When I Was 
Eight,” which brought frowns to their faces as they struggled to remember 
what happened then. But, with a little judicious guidance, they worked 
into more definite ideas, such as “When I Broke My Skates,” ‘““The Day 
Old Dobbin Ran Away,” “Circus Day Parade,” and “My First Slippers.” 

The use of models helped to stimulate the imagination. For this pur- 
pose the teacher carefully avoided heavy tomes full of dates, and read the 
class anecdotes from more human chronicles. The story of a frugal little 
Scotch boy’s first experience with money from John Muir’s Story of My 
Boyhood and Y outh called forth amusement and then a number of chapters 
on “Earning My First Dollar’ and “How I Earned My Bicycle.” Other 
books which contain graphic accounts are T. B. Aldrich’s Story of a Bad 
Boy, Moses’ Louisa May Alcott, and a little book called When I Was a Boy 
in Russia. The last named has some very stimulating materia] on winter 
sports and unusual customs. 

How long should the autobiography be? The answer to this must be 
determined by watching the reaction of the class. When it begins to wane 
over large patches of the room, it is well to begin to work out the conclud- 
ing chapters. Some worth-while insight into the character of a pupil may 
be obtained from final chapters on such subjects as ““What I Want to Be” 
and “My Book Friends.” In this class, the teacher found 12 to 15 chap- 
ters was about the right length. This gave the enterprising pupil a chance 
to write on his hobbies, his hero, his tastes in reading. The chapters varied 
in length from a half page to four pages. 
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“The Story of My Life’ became a book, a real book with a cover de- 
sign and a title-page, on which the pupil could look with pride. Junior 
high pupils should learn something about the organization of a book, and 
this proved a good way to introduce the subject. The pupils examined 
books of biography. They picked out the essential parts and decided to 
include cover design, title-page, and table of contents, as well as the chap- 
ters they had written for their books. 

Do you wonder whether the writing of the autobiography improved the 
pupils’ composition ability? It did, because the pupils were interested in 
making real books, worthy to compete with those of their classmates. The 
actual writing was done in class, so several methods for improving its 
quality could be used. As the teacher discovered typical errors, she wrote 
them on the board. The class offered suggestions as to what was wrong 
and how to make it right. It was also possible to give individual helps 
while the writing was actually going on. Indeed, some of the pupils 
showed themselves overcritical, and wanted to spend too much time in 
making revisions! 

GWENEVERE ANDERSON 














EDITORIAL 


Everywhere these days teachers speak of ‘“‘units.’’ An outsider 

might suppose that they were all talking about the same thing, but 

the initiate knows that conceptions behind the word 

Se unit may be as diverse as the Soviet and Nazi notions of 

English Be? Socialism. If the difference were only a matter of the- 

ory, we might well ignore it; but in education, as in gov- 

ernment, differences of theory promptly produce differences in ac- 
tion. 

Perhaps Dr. Henry C. Morrison’s The Practice of Teaching in 
the Secondary School was the chief agent in popularizing the term. 
Dr. Morrison’s ““mastery”’ unit consists of all the activities and mate- 
rials necessary to bring about a certain desired “adaptation” in the 
pupil—e.g., to inculcate the “understanding” that the colon is a 
signpost pointing to an enumeration, or to develop the habit of mark- 
ing sentences by means of periods and capital letters. These objec- 
tives are to be attacked and attained once for all. 

Such notions are decidedly comfortable. What a nice orderly 
world they suggest! Like Caesar, the teacher might “divide [the 
enemy] and conquer.” Such a conception of units seems, however, 
derived from industry or the physical sciences rather than from the 
biological or social fields. Organisms do not grow simply by adding 
new finished cells. No more does composition power or literary taste 
grow by the mechanical addition of separate, completed units of 
skill or understanding. 

Another group of educators use the term unit to designate an ac- 
tivity—alias undertaking or project—which is carried on for its own 
sake, and frequently transcends departmental lines. It has no tech- 
niques or “understandings” as objectives; in its extreme form, no ob- 
jectives other than experience. 

Such ideas are warmly human, and alluring. What a thrilling 
school life they suggest! The difficulty is that freedom sometimes 
drifts into anarchy; the techniques and understandings, pulled down 
from their usurped throne, frequently suffer the extinction so likely 
to overtake deposed royalty. 
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Teachers of English, with their superabundant and subtle mate- 
rials, especially need some means of definite organization. Yet the 
unit organized about a technique or an “‘understanding” is prone to 
be lifeless and sterile. And the unit organized upon a pure activity 
basis tends to be indefinite and superficial. 

Perhaps it will be helpful to consider the threadbare question of 
the aim of education. The purpose of education is, we may say, to 
prepare the pupils to meet successfully those social—both external 
and subjective—situations which they now do and later will meet 
outside the school. At once the nature of our unit becomes reason- 
ably clear: it is simply an experience, or a group of experiences, in 
meeting a common type of social situation, with the guidance and 
assistance of the teacher to assure success. 

Note that experience is still the content and organizing principle 
of the unit, as it is in the radical-progressive unit described in a pre- 
ceding paragraph; but the experience is now selected upon the basis 
of the pupils’ present and permanent needs, and an objective—suc- 
cessful meeting of the situation—introduced. The will to succeed 
inevitably brings in techniques as means to an end. Here we have 
reality and vitality through typical life-experiences, the possibility 
of orderly progression through the selection and arrangement of the 
experiences, and definiteness through the supervised employment of 
techniques as means to real social ends. 

In these days of the trend toward “integration” of all school sub- 
jects into a single dynamic whole, this guided-experience unit is par- 
ticularly desirable. Where the other departments do not wish inte- 
gration, it lends itself to vital work in self-contained English courses. 
Where other teachers have progressed to readiness for co-operation 
or correlation, it lends itself perfectly to such co-operation. Where 
integration is actually attempted, it furnishes a satisfactory pattern 
for activities which, because of their breadth and complexity, might 
otherwise degenerate into chaos. 

Some units of this character have already been outlined in the 
Journal, especially in the issue of March, 1932. One of the chief 
merits of the report now being prepared by the Curriculum Commis- 
sion of the National Council of Teachers of English is that it is or- 
ganized upon this pattern. 











NEWS AND NOTES 


THE NEWBERY AWARD 

The John Newbery Medal awarded annually for the most distinguished 
contribution to American literature for children was presented recently to 
Elizabeth Foreman Lewis for her book, Young Fu of the Upper Yangtze, by 
the Section of Library Workers for Children of the American Library As- 
sociation. This award was established in 1921 by Frederick G. Melcher, 
Editor of the Publishers’ Weekly, to emphasize the need of good books for 
children and to give the same encouragement to their writing as is given 
to books of other types. The award committee is composed of fifteen 
children’s librarians from all over the country. 


THE FRONTIER AND MIDLAND 


Friends of The Midland, publication of which was recently suspended, 
will be glad to note that The Frontier, a magazine of regional literature 
now carries the name of The Midland on its front cover. Mr. John T. 
Frederick, editor of The Midland until its suspension, announces the 
merger in the November issue of The Frontier and Midland. H. G. Mer- 
riam is editor of The Frontier and Midland. 


FRENCH TEACHERS AND WAR 

According to a dispatch to the London Times summarized in a recent 
issue of School and Society, M. D’Monzie, French minister of education, 
recently rebuked the Congress of School Teachers for their adoption 
of a motion advising the members of the Union to organize a general 
strike in the event of a war. M. D’Monzie followed up his remonstrance 
with a call to all inspectors of primary schools to furnish him with de- 
tailed information as to the dependability of each individual teacher in his 


district. 


ANNUAL VERMONT ENGLISH SECTION 
The English Section of the Vermont State Teachers Association held 


its annual meetings at Rutland, Vermont, October 13. President Ruth 
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McAuliffe presided and Ruth French of Montpelier acted as secretary. 
At the morning session the speaker was Holland D. Roberts, chairman 
of the Public Relations Committee. His topic was “Fusion or Integra- 
tion of the English Program.” 

The following passages are taken from an abstract of Mr. Roberts’ 
address: 


Day by day a new world is building about us . . . . in industry, in banking 
and finance, and no less in the field of education and thought. A new school— 
new teaching—a new course of study—new methods are demanded. The old 
school is done. It is as outworn and useless as the business code and the stock- 
market boom of 1929. 

An “integrated” or “fused” curriculum are the widespread answers of the 
modern school to the needs of the new world. Both aim at breaking down sub- 
ject matter lines and making the varied subject courses which have been as 
separate as the fingers, as unified as the hand. 

The great advantage of such a school is that the business of writing, reading, 
solving problems, and learning to work with other people is done under normal 
life-like situations. The falseness of formal grammar, mechanical punctuation 
drills, and lesson learning is abolished and instead the classes or groups write the 
school news for the local or school paper, stage a play for the school or town on 
some important social issue, co-operate in making the health program a success, 
take part in planning a park, a public building, or improving the appearance and 
efficiency of the school building and grounds. 

In such schools English teachers inevitably take the leadership for there is no 
complete civilized human activity that does not include communication of 
thought and feeling and the appreciation of literature. We, as English teachers, 
must increasingly prepare ourselves to take an important part in the reconstruc- 
tion of the school and of society. 

Increases in salaries and school budgets, increases rather than cuts in number 
of teachers and important school services all depend on the productive leader- 
ship of teachers. English teachers touch the whole school every day, and hold 
the keys to progress. 





Officers for 1933-34 were elected at the close of the meeting: Miss 

Frances Field of Rutland, Vermont, president; Principal Ralph Noble of 
Morrisville, Vermont, vice-president; Miss Anne Henessee of Bellows 

| Falls, Vermont, secretary. Plans are now developing for the formation of 
a local section of the National Council of Teachers of English. Interested 

teachers are invited to correspond with Miss Ruth French of 23 School 

Street, Montpelier, Vermont, or with the officers. 
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THE PERIODICALS 
THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 

In the first of a series on American revolutionaries, including Roger 
Williams, Andrew Jackson, Wendell Phillips, Bill Haywood, Eugene 
Debs, and William Z. Foster, V. F. Calverton in the October, 1933, Mod- 
ern Monthly presents a provocative estimate of Philip Freneau, whose 
reputation, according to Calverton, has not been handicapped by the 
idealizations of the myth-makers of American history. While justice has 
been done to Freneau as a poet he has been ignored as a significant revolu- 
tionary figure. Calverton concludes his unconventional estimate of 
Freneau with the characteristic assertion that if Freneau was ‘‘a poet of 
hate rather than of love,” it was because he hated those aspects of civiliza- 
tion which thwart the possibilities of love and because he knew that a 
world based on love instead of hate was impossible until those aspects 
were destroyed. Calverton ascribes to Freneau the Marxian view that 
hate, not love, is the emotion that has to be nurtured in a revolutionary 
age; that the gospel of love belongs to the ruling class; that it is its best pro- 
tection, and the gospel of hate belongs to the people, because by it the 
people could be inspired to overthrow their oppressors. 


The efforts of the national administration to restore prosperity con- 
tinue to be attacked not only by the extreme right, but none the less bit- 
terly by the extreme left. Charging that the N.R.A. is the legal aspect of 
the new stage in economic and class relations which we have now entered, 
the reorganization of our economic system in the direction of state capital- 
ism, Will Herberg in the October Modern Monthly maintains that the co- 
operative action within industry which the N.R.A. professes to seek al- 
ready exists in such highly trustified industries as steel, which has been 
hit as badly as any other. The policy of systematic price-raising, more- 
over, has a definite boomerang effect in that it obviously cuts buying 
power and thereby impedes recovery and brings great hardships to the 
worker whose wages go mostly to articles of immediate consumption. 
Neither the reduction in the hours of labor nor the establishment of mini- 
mum wages, alleged to be the objective of the N.R.A., should be effective 
to a larger extent than the re-employment of 8 per cent of unemployed 
workers. 

The advantages which labor can secure from the Recovery Act are not 
in the nature of a free grant, but the result of organization, solidarity, 
fighting. The experience of such unions as the I.L.G.W.U. confirms this 
position, according to Mr. Herberg’s analysis. 
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“Poetry for the Business Man.”’ By Padraic Colum. The Yale Review, 
Autumn, 1933. Poetry flourishes best in an age of faith. Ours is a period 
of several faiths, all unchallenged, but cut across by one another. Asa re- 
sult, poetry today is largely a private affair, for the poet cannot feel that 
he is writing for a coherent public. 

Poetry, moreover, has not been putting into it the most significant 
activities of the modern world. The story is told of the ancient Syracusans 
that upon one occasion they liberated the Athenian prisoners in order to 
hear them recite verses out of Euripides’ last play. Such an action would 
be inconceivable on the part of modern French, German, British, or Amer- 
ican officers chiefly because modern industry, engineering, and the diplo- 
matic, military, and financial transactions do not appeal to the contem- 
porary poet. 

But poetry can give to the practical man an access to a more compre- 
hensive self. It can bring him into a world different from his habitual 
world, in which things are more lasting, more harmonious, more vivid than 
in the workaday world. We derive contentment from a tree in blossom, 
clouds passing overhead, or a stream flowing between pebbles, but we 
would soon be distracted if we were confronted with a practical problem. 
Under the spell of the poet’s measured speech we are able to capture 
this joy and become natives of a world that belongs to us through mem- 
ory and desire. 


“Art, the Proletariat, and Marx.’’ By Edmund Wilson. The New Re- 
public, August 23, 1933. Anti-Marxists assume that the Communists be- 
lieve all art and literature are political propaganda; that the art and litera- 
ture of the past ought to be thrown overboard in their entirety; that all 
the art and literature produced during the domination of the bourgeoisie 
should be sat upon and destroyed; that art and literature should describe 
the world exclusively from the proletarian point of view and promote the 
interests of the proletariat. By reading the recently published Voices of 
October (Vanguard Press), the anti-Marxists will find that Lenin, Trotsky, 
Marx, and Engels were men of high literary appreciation. Marx quoted 
Dante in his Das Kapital and knew the Divine Comedy almost by heart, 
as well as long passages of Shakespeare and Goethe. Engels expressed 
high admiration for the work of Goethe, and Lenin insisted that proletarian 
culture “must be the legitimate development of those reserves of knowl- 
edge which society works for under the oppression of capitalism, the 
landlord, and the officials.” Communists fully understand the importance 
of art and literature and their primary idea about them in connection 
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with the revolution is that they want to make it possible for more people 
to get the benefit of them. Bukharin advocated that the party refrain 
from giving any group its official sanction and Lunacharsky asserted that 
all art was useful if it showed talent. The party, moreover, expressed it- 
self as opposed to all frivolous and contemptuous estimates of the cultural 
heritage of the past and warned Communist critics against arrogance. 

That Soviet Russia has been on the watch for the recrudescence of 
counter-revolutionary propaganda under the guise of literature and art is 
attributable to the need for censorship in a period of crisis and instability. 
The United States during the World War, for example, allowed the search- 
ing of Mencken’s home, compelled Charles Beard to resign from Colum- 
bia, and suppressed the magazine of Max Eastman, Floyd Dell, and Art 
Yound, and forced John Reid into the service of the Comintern and the 
losing of the American literary market to him after he had come out a 
little too outspokenly on the wrong side of the economic fight. 

The enemies of Russia are equally offended by the Communist position 
that the leadership of literature belongs to the working class as a whole, 
with all its material and ideological resources, and that the party must 
stress the necessity of creating literature suitable for the mass of workers 
and peasant readers. In America a socialist society could not conceivably 
imply a cultural revolution describable as proletarian. In such writings 
as Leaves of Grass and Huckleberry Finn our pioneers have created a lit- 
erature of the common man’s escape from bourgeois society. 

As to the introduction of propaganda in Russian literature and photo- 
plays, this is not the first time in history that the philosophy of a great 
institution, the hopes and ideals of a nation, have been made the subject 
of art. Vergil, writing the Georgics, and glorifying Roman imperialism in 
the Aeneid, Horace producing the “‘inaugural” odes, and Fra Angelico 
and Giotto selecting their subject matter from the mythology of the 
Roman Catholic Church were propagandist. People who accept propa- 
ganda in Vergil or Giotto will outlaw it in Eisenstein and Rivera. 


PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 
Educational magazines appear to be giving increased attention to the 
educational implications of current social trends. The November issue of 
the Journal of the National Education Association, for example, presents in 
an editorial by Joy Elmer Morgan a vigorous statement of the obligations 
of the school for the study of the major emergency acts known as “The 
New Deal.” 
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Insofar as the New Deal may improve conditions or prevent their becoming 
worse, it will help to safeguard the schools from further collapse. The schools can- 
not save themselves unless civilization itself be saved. .. . . The various proj- 
ects involved in the New Deal constitute vital new materials of instruction. They 
should be taught constantly and vigorously from the intermediate school thru 
the professional school according to the comprehension of the students. By 
systematically clipping material from the newspapers and magazines relating 
to each of the various projects, the school can build up scrapbooks or folders of 
material for discussion and analysis. Additional material may be had from 
books in the library. 

The New Deal places upon teachers a responsibility for civic leadership in 
the community outside their classrooms. Teachers are in a position to be well- 
informed and they occupy places of influence. 


From an address by Willard E. Givens, of Oakland, California, the same 
journal quotes an eloquent passage in refutation of the point of view that 
teachers ought to be politically sterile. ‘Are our jobs so dear,” says Mr. 
Givens, ‘‘that we are willing to sacrifice the welfare of hundreds of thou- 
sands of girls and boys and honest, hard-working citizens in order that 
you [politicians] may continue your pernicious practices? If we cannot be 
public-school teachers and citizens at the same time, then we choose to be 
citizens.” 


Equally vociferous challenges are flung out by the October Junior- 
Senior High School Clearing House. In an article by Mr. Ambrose L. 
Suhrie on ‘“Teachers and Citizenship” the ideal teacher training program 
prescribed is one of active participation in democracy within the teachers’ 
college. Professor Suhrie advances eight illustrations of effective practice 
in self-government. Another article in the same magazine argues that the 
controversial topic should have a major place in the high-school curricu- 
lum. The writer, Mr. C. L. Cushman, warns, however, that we must be 
sure the problems are real and understandable to our pupils; that we our- 
selves must grow in our economic and social understandings; that we 
must provide a new type of text and reference materials for our social 
science classes. And the writer makes clear that this obligation rests 
equally upon all of the educational workers. 





A similar note is struck by Mr. C. L. Mann in the October, 1933, issue 
of the Educational Record (organ of the American Council on Education). 
Mann believes that the chief contribution of the schools to the success of 
the national recovery program is to realize and practice the educational 
implications of three fundamental features: employment, liberty, respon- 
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sibility. ‘‘(1) Liberate the schools,” says the writer, “teachers and pupils, 
from those traditional regulations which restrict experimentation and the 
learning process; (2) see to it that everyone is profitably employed while 
at school; and (3) transfer the responsibility for achievement from the 
teacher to the learner so that responsibility for learning is truly decentral- 
ized and centralized control is truly scientific.” 


The battle over the expression Jt is me still continues. In the “Usage 
Department” of the October, 1933, American Speech William Ellery 
Leonard declares that the expression Jt is J belongs to those pseudo-re- 
finements in the speech of the socially insecure which he denominates 
suburban English. He adds that the expression, /¢ is me, listed in the 
Leonard study is non-existent; that the idiom in prose, verse, or talk is 
“Tt’s me.”’ In the same section Wallace Rice offers an impressive list of 
authorities in favor of It is me. Among these are Webster’s New Interna- 
tional, William Dwight Whitney, the editor of the Century Dictionary, 
Noah Webster in his “Institutes,” Barrett Wendell of Harvard, Thomas 
R. Lounsbury of Yale, A. H. Sayce in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and 
many others. Mr. Rice quotes Alexander J. Ellis in his History of English 
Pronunciation published in 1864, who says that Jt is J is a mistaken pur- 
ism. A list of the greatest names in English literature is presented in sup- 
port of the judgments of the majority of respondents to the questionnaire 
sent out by the author of Current English Usage. 


In the September issue of the Publications of the Modern Language 
Association Irving Richards takes issue with the prevailing view that 
Hamlet’s soliloquy is concerned with the theme of suicide. Professor 
Richards calls attention to the absurdity of Hamlet’s debating the merits 
of suicide while he was actively plotting the death of another. Moreover, 
shunning the responsibility that the ghost laid upon him by committing 
suicide would be, of course, so pusillanimous as to be inconsistent with the 
known character of Hamlet. This position is particularly untenable in 
the light of Hamlet’s indifference to the thought of his own death. It is 
more logical to assume that Hamlet was occupied with the thought of con- 
science and the fear of being put to death for a crime for which he might 
be punished in the unknown future. Hamlet’s regard for conscience as a 
deterrent would further explain the difficult phenomenon of his procrasti- 
nation in securing revenge upon his uncle. 

The question of the delay in the fulfilment of Hamlet’s promise of re- 
venge is taken up in the article on ‘““Shakespeare’s Conception of Hamlet,” 
by Harold R. Walley. In inheriting the plot of Hamlet, which was familiar 
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to the Elizabethan audience, Shakespeare was obliged to give dramatic 
justification for this apparently unexplained interval. He therefore em- 
ployed the same dramatic device found in King Lear and Othello, in which 
the mechanics of intrigue are carried on by subsidiary characters and the 
protagonist reveals his reaction to them. Hamlet, therefore, emerges not 
as a wily schemer but as a man of refined, generous nature. Moreover, 
Shakespeare places in this period of delay the emotional crisis of the 
drama. Harnlet loses his indecision after his conversation with his mother 
in which she evinces a change of heart. 


“Let’s Build a Theatre.” By Dorothy Marx Byrns. High Points, 
October, 1933. Many of the slower pupils in English classes cannot be 
interested in literature except by appealing to their manual skill. One 
English class in the John Adams High School solved the problem of the 
“repeater” by the organization of the class into committees for the con- 
struction of a Shakespeare theater. The following Shakespeare program 
which was given by the class illustrates the type of research required by 
the theater construction project: (1) interesting facts about Shakespeare’s 
day; (2) the theater in Shakespeare’s day (with reference to the model); 
(3) costumes worn in the Elizabethan era (with reference to the costumed 
dolls) ; (4) the life of Shakespeare; (5) the story of the Merchant of Venice; 
(6) a dramatization of the ‘‘Casket Scene’’; (7) “how we built our mod- 
el.”” Whether the project resulted in increased reading in Shakespeare or 
not, it at least revealed to the pupils the idea that reading can open to 
them a world of new knowledge and experience. 


“Group-Corrective Spelling in the Junior High School—An Experi- 
ment.’’ By Harold A. Anderson and Arthur E. Traxler. School Review, 
October, 1933. An experiment in the corrective teaching of spelling by 
the group method was undertaken as the result of general dissatisfaction 
with the individual and largely incidental procedures formerly employed 
in the University High School of the University of Chicago. After the 
remedial cases had been identified and isolated by means of carefully pre- 





pared spelling lists, instructional procedures were planned with a view to 
| (1) supplying a program of corrective instruction which could be under- 
taken by teachers in their regular classes, (2) providing a technique of in- 
struction which would be as largely self-administering as possible, (3) 
giving a systematic review of a basic list of words appropriate for the 
grade level, (4) making provision for individual differences, and (5) giving 
training in effective methods of studying spelling. 
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Pupils were provided with mimeographed sheets explaining the purpose 
of the corrective training, giving specific directions as to how the pupils 
should proceed from week to week, listing the dates upon which pre-tests 
and check-up tests would be given, and containing directions on how to 
study spelling. The pupils’ parents were also kept informed as to the 
progress of the work and were requested to co-operate. The corrective 
training continued for thirteen weeks, one class period per week. 

At the end of the experiment it was found that the 23 sub-Freshmen 
and 34 Freshmen made approximately one year of progress during the 
period of thirteen weeks, that their gains were permanent to the extent 
that they retained about 80 per cent of the gains over the summer vaca- 
tion. It was observed, however, that a few pupils still required the indi- 
vidual remedial attention which only an expert in the teaching of spelling 
can give. 


“English in the Junior College.”’ By Alice Rice Cook. Junior College 
Journal, March, 1933. The Junior college is normally required to offer 
two separate curricula in English: preparatory courses for those going on 
to college and university, and terminal courses for those not going beyond 
junior college. First-year composition and the Sophomore survey of litera- 
ture are most commonly conditioned by the college preparatory motive. 
These may, however, be vitalized by the increase in student participation 
in the determination of objectives. Students may submit statements of 
their expressional needs in real life-situations, both in and out of school, 
and a committee, chosen by the group and the instructor, may classify 
this material and prepare a suggestive outline of units for the year on the 
basis of these contributions and the instructor’s suggestions concerning 
the aims and content of the general college course. With the aid of a read- 
ing chairman, a composition chairman, and a chairman to head each unit, 
the instructor may encourage students to discuss their reading problems, 
provide for a general oversight of the required reading, make certain that 
books are on reference in the library, and furnish advice about such prob- 
lems as the change of the reading habits of the class. A process of pre- 
testing, teaching, and testing results may furnish a convenient basis of 
organization of the various units. The literature survey course may be 
organized on similar principles, with both the college preparatory and the 
current life-needs objectives recognized. 

Inasmuch as more than half the students terminate their education at 
the junior college level, courses of a general cultural character suited to 
the constantly changing social and vocational needs of the community 
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ought to be provided in the English program. Courses in creative writing 
and independent reading are mainly individual in their content and meth- 
od, while a social group method predominates in such courses as problems 
of oral expression, contemporary literature, and problems of social under- 
standing. Creative writing contests, “Books” courses such as are offered 
at Ripon and Rollins colleges, informal practice in the oral expressional 
activities of everyday life, and the discussion of topics, selected by the 
students from the fields of sex and marriage, family relationships, business, 
religion, and related fields, suggest further possibilities of the junior col- 
lege curriculum. 


“Some Aspects of Supervision of English in Junior High School.” By 
Thomas Herbert Robinson. English Leaflet, March, 1933. The modern 
supervisor is a co-worker with his fellow-teachers, who never fail to re- 
ceive him with enthusiastic welcome in their classrooms. He does not in 
any particular resemble Mr. Giles, the butler in Oliver Twist who de- 
ported himself with the lofty affability that could not fail to remind the 
servants of his superior position. 

An example of the kind of assistance that the intelligent supervisor can 
give is found in the following anecdote: A junior high school teacher of 
English complained to her supervisor that her pupils were weak in oral 
composition. The supervisor suggested a visit to the household arts de- 
partment where the instructor told of her problem in training girls to be 
hostesses and to do home nursing. She explained that a hostess should be 
able to talk about the contents of interesting books, and that the girls 
should be able to tell bedside stories for the entertainment of sick brothers 
and sisters. The teacher of composition saw the point. 

Another teacher who had difficulty in the teaching of punctuation 
found a similar illumination in a visit to the print shop where the compila- 
tion of a stylebook was under way. Other problems which the alert super- 
visor faces are: (1) Assistance in the planning of auditorium work, for 
which the English department is responsible. (2) Using the radio to best 
advantage as a supplement to ordinary classroom activity. (3) Co-opera- 
tion with the sponsors of student organizations. (4) Guidance and super- 
vision of the new plans for individualization, which present many dangers, 
particularly that arising from a heavy “paper load’’ and the worry in- 
volved in the introduction of the new method. (5) Providing the kind of 
creative leadership which in turn inspires teachers. 


The October, 1933, issue of the English Leaflet is devoted to a descrip- 
tion of ““A Course in Creative Writing,’ by Marion E. Haigh. The article 
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contains a detailed account of the teacher’s procedure in improving pu- 
pils’ diction and in teaching such forms as the essay, poetry, the short 
story. 


“Basic English as a Universal Auxiliary Language.” By G. B. Mo- 
ment. School and Society, October 21, 1933. The makers of ‘Basic Eng- 
lish” have attempted to meet the need of an international language for 
use in the sciences, in business, travel, and international relations, first, 
by selecting the language which excels all others in the number and dis- 
tribution of those who have a working knowledge of it, and second, in 
simplifying it for the man with no knowledge of English. 

“Basic English” is made up of a group of eight hundred and fifty words 
by means of which it is possible to say anything that would ordinarily 
come up in speaking or writing. There are a hundred more for science in 
general and separate lists of fifty words (all nouns) for the different special 
sciences. The entire vocabulary of ‘‘Basic English” can be printed on a 
single page of a magazine. Every word is tested on the basis of frequency 
of use, number of possible meanings, and scarcity of synonyms. Combina- 
tions are admitted if they make sense; “‘butterfly”’ would not come within 


‘ 


the rules. The number of verbs is reduced to sixteen “‘operators” repre- 
sentative of the chief operations of physics. 

The ‘‘Basic”’ word list may be put into use by anyone with a knowledge 
of standard English if he will secure the Basic Dictionary, which gives the 
“Basic” equals of 7,500 words, available at the Orthological Institute, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 

JosrrH Woop KrutcH—Ph.D., Columbia University; dramatic critic 
and member of the Board of Editors of the Nation; formerly instructor at 
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sity; head of the English Department of the Bronxville High School, 
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Westchester Council of Teachers of English and co-editor with S. A. 
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Journal, the English Journal, and Educational Administration and Super- 
vision. 
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Labor Association of Minnesota. 

Emma L. Jounston—B.A., M.A., Adelphi College; formerly head of the 
English Department of Maxwell Training School for Teachers, Brooklyn, 
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WILiiamM LEwin—A.B., NewYork University; A.M., Columbia Univer- 
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School, Newark, New Jersey; co-author with Max J. Herzberg of Speaking 
and Writing English; author of A Story of American Journalism, A Story 
of New Jersey Journalism, and The Pageant of New Jersey History; con- 
tributor to Educational Screen, Visual Instruction News, Visual Review, 
and other educational periodicals; chairman of the Committee of the 
National Council of Teachers of English on Photoplay Appreciation. 

CaRLTON H. LARRABEE—A.B., Clark University; A.M., Harvard Uni- 
versity; teacher of English at Stamford High School, Stamford, Connecti- 
cut; contributor to Common Ground, Worcester Telegram, and the English 
Leaflet. 

FLORENCE M. HincHMAN—A.B., Syracuse University; A.M., Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; instructor in the Roslyn High School, Roslyn Heights, 
New York. 
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W. H. Witcox—Head of the Department of English of Muskingum 
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ALBERT H. MarcxwarpTt—A.B., A.M., Ph.D., University of Mich- 
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THE CLASSICS OF CRITICISM? 

Messrs. Norton and Company are to be congratulated upon their 
enterprise and courage in bringing out The Great Critics. Too many text- 
books simply duplicate one another: their reason for existence is simply 
the desire of one publisher after another to imitate a successful anthology 
of readings for the Sophomore “‘lit”’ survey or a successful “‘Shandbook’’ for 
Freshman composition. But The Great Critics has no predecessor; it takes 
new ground. Saintsbury’s Loci critict for the most part assembled ex- 
tracts. Dr. A. S. Cook’s Art of Poetry, a useful work in its day, gave us 
three classical specimens of the “Ars Poetica,”’ those of Horace, Vida, and 
Boileau, both the original and a neo-classical translation—but only three. 
For Aristotle’s Poetics, the English student had to be referred to Butcher 
or to Lane Cooper’s expansion; for Longinus, to Professor Rhys Roberts’ 
edition; and so on. Smith and Parks give us complete translations of 
Aristotle (Butcher’s), Horace (Ben Jonson’s), Longinus (Rhys Roberts’), 
Boileau (Dryden’s); in their entirety, also, such English classics of 
criticism as Sidney’s A pology, Daniel’s Defence of Rhyme, Pope’s Essay on 
Criticism, and Young’s Conjectures. 

The editors are to be much commended for including their own transla- 
tions of du Bellay’s Defence and Illustration of the French Language and 
Ronsard’s Brief on the Art of French Poetry. 

In addition to the eighteen critics (Greek, Latin, French, German, 
Italian, English) who are represented at length, nineteen others (including 
three Americans, Lowell, Poe, and Whitman) are represented in a ‘‘Sup- 
plement” of extracts. The extracts from Quintilian, Lope de Vega, and 
Corneille have been translated by Smith and Parks. 

No contemporary, or near contemporary, critics are included; but 
doubtless the editors showed discretion in restricting themselves to the 
“classics”’ of their subject. For those adventurous instructors who wish 
to carry their students from Croce to T. S. Eliot and I. A. Richards, there 
already exists the admirable anthology of E. B. Burgum, The New 
Criticism (Prentice-Hall, 1930). 

tJ. H. Smith and E. W. Parks. The Great Critics, An Anthology of Literary Criticism. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1932. Pp. 564. $3.50. 
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The editors have supplied by way of apparatus a three-page Bibliog- 
raphy, a separate Preface to each author (biographical, bibliographical, 
and critical), and a brief general Introduction, which, by its refreshing 
independence of judgment, makes one regret but its brevity. 

Up till now university courses in criticism have necessitated much in- 
convenient use of books “‘on reserve.” Here is a text which contains the 
classics, in a single, well-printed, attractive volume which may be put 
into every student’s hand. Altogether, The Great Critics is a much-needed 
and admirable piece of book-making; both editors and publishers are 
heartily to be thanked. 

AUSTIN WARREN 
Boston UNIVERSITY 





ESSENTIALS OF CORRECT ENGLISH? 


With its restrained title, this book gives no indication that it should be 
welcomed by a blare of trumpets and a band concert. It has been freshly 
written (not dug up from its grave in a former edition, revised with a 
flashy show of vigor in its first chapters, and then allowed to totter on its 
dead old legs) about principles of learning so well acknowledged now that 
the only wonder is in the willingness of educators to have tortured them- 
selves and their pupils so many years with textbooks that defied them. 
These are the principles: The pupil should have demanded of him the 
mastery of, at least, the minimum essentials for correct writing and correct 
speech. The pupil shall know what these essentials are. The pupil can 
acquire these essentials only if they are presented to him one at a time, 
each a concrete and limited problem. The pupil can make mental habits 
only through persistent review. Which of these principles is not axiomatic 
truth to any teacher who has tried to teach, that is, has not been satisfied 
with a situation in which pupils performed tasks in a hated trance that 
had no connection with their lives? 

Yet Mr. Hancock really deserves all the homage one pays to a prophet, 
not only for having persistently and patiently built up his book around 
these concepts, but for a presentation addressed to the pupil in a manner 
both clear and stimulating. Moreover, this book, designed so that it can 
be the single text in accuracy for an entire high-school course, recognizes 
what I think ought to be more generally acknowledged fact—that the en- 
tire high-school career is not too long for the average high-school pupil to 


t By A. S. Hancock. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1933. 
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acquire, through persistent pursuit, a minimum number of correct language 
habits. 

The fact that this single volume can be used for so long a period com- 
pensates, I think, for its single outstanding lack, since without undue ex- 
pense it could be supplemented. I have seen half-a-dozen recent books 
better designed to stimulate creative expression. Not that Mr. Hancock 
has not often introduced in the varied suggestions for drill at the end of 
each problem hybrids between mere drill work and creative composition; 
for instance, Exercise 4 after Problem 38 on the adjective clause: ‘‘Write 
a theme in which you use a reasonable number of adjective clauses.”’ 

I wonder. Can Peter or Pedro describe with pleasure a baseball game 
and at the same time describe it in terms of adjective clauses? An octo- 
genarian, with a passion for sentence analysis, might not have to contort 
his face into its expression of gleeful interest. Wouldn’t even he first 
write, then re-write? Should we ask the pupil to revise on a basis which 
may result in prose less interesting and less pleasing to the ear than in its 
original form? 

After the eight major sections of the book is a rather too concentrated 
section on “Effective Composition’ with many interesting suggestions 
which, as the author states, need to be elaborated in the thought of the 
teacher and livened by class discussion. The danger, for the neophyte 
teacher in particular, is that a section coming so late in a book that ac- 
knowledges so definitely the cumulative curve in learning will be left for 
the last year in high school. Surely a tragic mistake when included are 
such activities as telling jokes, applying for jobs, etc. These are the piquant 
learning situations which not only simulate life, but are life. They give 
the pupil a réle to play and an audience of his peers to judge his success. 

CECILIA ALLEN 


CHAPEL HILi 
NortH CAROLINA 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. | 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
We Are the Living. By Erskine Caldwell. Viking. $2.00. 
Some of these short stories show regional influence, some are violent, and a few 
humorous. The best, and they are powerful, portray bitter emotional experiences. 
The Woods Colt. By Thames Williamson. Harcourt. 
A romantic Ozark Hills novel in which the hero, Clint Morgan, seems born unto 
trouble. Accurately given are the speech, folk tales, and codes of a backward people 
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pathetically struggling against infringement upon their “rights.” Attractive in style 


and illustration. 


Old Fashioned Tales. By Zona Gale. Appleton. $2.50. 

Almost every type of American is represented in this group of stories, all of which 
have appeal, vividness, dramatic insight, and the author’s usual excellent craftsman- 
ship. 

Flush: A Biography. By Virginia Woolf. $2.00. 

From letters of Mrs. Browning, Virginia Woolf has written the life of the cocker 
spaniel who loved and was loved by the Brownings. We see the Brownings and their 
surroundings as Flush saw and felt them. The kidnapping of Flush, and Whitechapel 
(the slum “just around the corner”) present a powerful contrast to life on Wimpole 
Street; so does the crystal-gazing of Elizabeth Barrett to the realism of the dog Flush. 
There could be no more attractive method of obtaining an intimate view of the life of 


the Brownings. 


One More River. By John Galsworthy. Scribners. $2.50. 

A pleasant experience in reading this last of Galsworthy’s books is that of meeting 
our old friends, the Cherrells, and a rather nice Fleur. Dinny, that lovable heroine, we 
have at the altar with an honorable man. The descriptions of English home life and the 
post-war struggles are admirable, and family conversations quite enjoyable. 


Ida Elizabeth. By Sigrid Undset. Knopf. 

A thesis novel of a strong woman, Ida Elizabeth, married to a weak man. Although 
she feels justified in divorcing him, she is harrassed by the fear that her sons may suffer 
if forced to share her love with the man she wishes to marry. 


The Proselyte. By Susan Ertz. Appleton. $2.50. 

A Mormon missionary marries a young London girl and together they make the trek 
from New York to Salt Lake City. The love story of Joseph and Zillah is tender and 
fascinating, while the epic of the Mormons is forceful and sympathetic. The book as a 
whole is an example of excellent historical and regional fiction. 


Youth in Soviet Russia. By Klaus Mehnert. Harcourt. $2.00. 

A Russian-born, Russian-speaking member of the German Youth movement spends 
four autumns fraternizing with Communists of his own age in many districts of Russia. 
His object is to get light upon the problems of his own group. He describes the religious 
devotion of the younger generation to the general social welfare, partly replaced in 
1932 by the adjustment of pay and privileges to service rendered. In an epilogue he 
says that the Russian procedure is not for Germany; but that equalization of privileges 
is the goal, and that its attainment demands of German youths willingness to sacrifice 
all for the cause. 


The Journal of Gamaliel Bradford. Edited by Van Wyck Brooks. $4.50. 

Representative selections from the voluminous diary of the great American master of 
“‘psychography.” Far from being a mere recital of events or meetings with celebrities, 
this book reveals the development of a great mind and cultivated spirit, as well as the 
maturation of a biographical method which seized the imagination of a generation. 
These journals, especially those of the later years in which Bradford struggled con- 
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stantly with failing health, are essential autobiography and mark a literary event of 
first importance. 


The Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas. Harcourt. $3.50. 

Gertrude Stein here looks at herself through the eyes of her secretary and friend and 
relives the famous Saturday evening gatherings at 27 Rue de Fleurus. Celebrated 
French and American artists pass in review—Picasso, Matisse, Cezanne, Van Vechten 
Cocteau, and John Reed the most prominent among them. The story creates at least 
the illusion of intimacy with the vigorous personality of Gertrude Stein, and provides 
circumstantial detail concerning her influence upon the young rebels who frequented 
her Paris atelier. 

Talifer. By Edward Arlington Robinson. $1.75. 

Blank-verse narrative which rather effectively dusts off the old fictional situation of 
the lover, the siren, and the true love who waits for the passing of Episode No. 1. In 
this version the temptress fails because of her coldness after she had snared the hero, 
a searcher for “‘peace.”’ Robinson contributes a new note in the person of the omniscient 
Dr. Quick, a friend who solves the problem by making love to the statuesque Karen. 


English Literature in the Twentieth Century. By J. W. Cunliffe. Macmillan. 

$3.00. 

An informative, thoroughly readable survey of contemporary English letters. After 
a brief summary of the work of the survivors of the Victorian period, Professor Cunliffe 
treats competently the work of Shaw and the lesser Irish writers, Conrad, Wells, Gals- 
worthy, Bennett, the “Georgian novelists” (Lawrence, Walpole, Mackenzie, Huxley, 
Woolf), Strachey, and Masefield. Although lacking in definite standards of interpreta- 
tion, the treatment of the major writers is discriminating and sane. 


Clarissa. By Samuel Richardson. Introduction by William Lyon Phelps. In- 
four volumes. Everymans. E. P. Dutton. 
The second of the great epistolary novels of Richardson to be included in the “‘Every- 
man’s Series.”” Reprinted from the fourth edition, which appeared in 176r. 


Imaginary Conversations and Poems: A Selection. By Walter Savage Landor. 
Introduction by Havelock Ellis. Everymans. No. 890. E. P. Dutton. 


What Would Be the Character of a New War? By Sir Norman Angell and Others. 

Smith and Haas. $2.50. 

Eighteen military experts from the United States and the great powers of Europe 
discuss objectively such questions as the recent changes in military strategy, develop- 
ments in aerial, chemical, and bacteriological warfare, economic consequences of war, 
and the effects of war on the civilian population. The contributors to this symposium 
write coolly on the technique of racial self-destruction. For all pacifists who would be 
well-informed. 

Planet Descending. By Lydia C. Prescott. Poetry Publishers. $1.75. 

The confusing sights and sounds of the city, poverty and despair, and the sharp, 
rare rapture of wind and loamy soil are conveyed in this tempestuous verse. Miss 
Prescott communicates her moods with versatile shifts from irony to furious attack, 
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always with a refreshing vigor and originality of phrase. These are no “‘odes to holly- 


hocks,” but significant responses in poetry to the irrationality of life. 
Cecil Rhodes. By J. G. Lockhart. Great Lives Series. Macmillan. $0.75. 

The Kiplingesque story of a character of whom it is impossible to say whether greed, 
vaulting ambition, or a naive faith in the Anglo-Saxon Myth contributed most to his 
predatory career. This pocket-size biography traces Rhodes’ road to fame from his 
early successes in amalgamating the diamond mines and laying the foundations of em- 
pire in South Africa to his blundering activities as fomentor of the infamous Jameson 
Raid. Lockhart, though unmistakably an admirer of his subject, strictly avoids the 
eulogistic tone without letting his story become dull. 


FOR THE SCHOLAR 


Shaksperian Scraps and Other Elizabethan Fragments. By Samuel A. Tannen- 
baum. Columbia University Press, 1933. $3.75. 

The author of the much-discussed Shakes pegre Forgeries here applies to a number of 
questions in Elizabethan documents the methods of paleography and bibliotics (the 
scientific examination of a document for the discovery of possible forgeries). Six of 
these eleven chapters deal with such forgeries; others adduce evidence on questions of 
authorship. One chapter is a reprinting of an article, not generally available, defending 
Shakespeare from the charge of Ernest Crosby and others that Shakespeare entertained 
an aristocratic view of society. 

The Cambridge Manuscript of John Milton, with a bibliographical note by 
Frank A. Patterson. Published for the Facsimile Text Society by Columbia 
University Press. $0.60. 

“‘Lycidas” and some of the other poems of John Milton reproduced from the collo- 

type facsimile (but reduced in size) for the convenience of the students. 


The Pursuit of Death. A Study of Shelley’s Poetry. By Benjamin P. Kurtz. 
Oxford University Press. $3.50. 
An elaborate fascinating essay on the poetry of Shelley and a study of Shelley’s 
mind through an examination of his view of death. Shelley’s progress as thinker and 
mystic rather than as revolutionary poet is here traced in detail. 


A Thomas Mann Novel: Der Zauberberg. By Herman J. Weigand. D. Appleton- 

Century. $3.50. 

A most unusual volume: the critical study of a single modern novel, Mann’s Magic 
Mountain. Professor Weigand undertakes a fairly detailed analysis of the classification, 
pattern, style, and spiritual qualities of Mann’s great novel. While the author pre- 
supposes an intimate knowledge of the novel in German on the part of the reader, those 
who know Mann only in English translation will find this discussion most illuminating. 


Cynewulf and His Poetry. By Kenneth Tyson. From the Proceedings of the 
British Academy, Volume XVIII. Oxford University Press. $0.80. 
The Sir Israel Bollantz memorial comprising a brief survey of recent scholarship 
dealing with this early writer of illiterative poetry. There are several pages of notes and 
specific periodical references added. 
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FOR THE TEACHER 
The Appreciation of Poetry. By Ernest G. Moll. Crofts. $1.50. 

Professor Moll outlines a technique for the teaching of the appreciation of poetry in 
which he takes as the ultimate objective the student’s participation in poetry as experi- 
ence. The volume is written in a dull, academic style which makes the essentially sound 
principles of appreciation seem platitudinous. The section dealing with the structure of 
poetry is written with clarity and force. 


Winning Orations of the Interstate Oratorical Association, 1933. Noble & Noble. 
A dozen college orations indicating on the whole better critical judgment and less 
bombast than the reader has come to expect in anthologies of this kind. 


A Practical Reader for Adults. Book III. By Josephine Dwight Mason and 
Gertrude E. O’Brien. Heath. $1.12. 


The last volume of a series of basic readers for illiterate adults. The vocabulary has 


| 
i 
been carefully selected with a view to the needs of everyday life. This volume, dealing 
with a number of simple facts in American history, takes the reader to a point of mas- 


tery at which the learner will be reasonably independent. 


Improving Instruction in Reading: An Experimental Study. By William S. Gray. 
With the assistance of Gertrude Whipple. University of Chicago Press. 
$1.75. 

An important study of the problems of reading instruction on the elementary level 
with far-reaching implications for instruction in secondary school and college. The 
monograph provides a detailed account of an experiment in the application of scientific 
method to the teaching of reading in public school systems over a period of years and 
summarizes the principles that underlie good procedure in the teaching of reading, the 
specific means employed, and the astounding difficulties in the way of an effective super- 
visory program. 


Studies in Current Colloquial Usage. By a group of graduate students under the 
direction of Walter Barnes. New York University. 

The first of a projected series of studies made in Professor Barnes’ course in the 
School of Education of the University of New York. Professor Barnes explains the aim 
of the series to be to obtain, assemble, and make available for makers of textbooks and 
courses of study information concerning both literature and the English language. The 
documents are in mimeographed form. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


Difficulties in Speech and Writing. Volume I, Recognition; Volume II, Control. 
By Louise Anderson Macdonald. The Park Press. $0.75 a set. 
A unique set of workbooks for the mastery of minimum essentials in oral and written 
English. Book I contains pre-tests, practice exercises, and achievement record blanks; 
Book II supplies the answers to the pre-tests, explanations of the principles involved, 


“‘guides for mastery,” and “‘exercises for conquest.” 
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The Boys’ Life of Thomas Jefferson. By Helen Nicolay. Appleton-Century. 
2.50. 


f 


A full-length, serious biography of a great scholar and statesman, of interest to the 
general reader as well as the student in the senior high school. Miss Nicolay again dis- 
plays her facilities for dramatizing the prosaic and for illuminating the spectular in the 
life of her subjects. 


FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT 
Heath Readings in the Literature of Europe. Selected and edited by Tom Peete 

Cross and Clark H. Slover. $4.00. 

A voluminous anthology for the class in European literature. Selections in English 
translation from the great literatures of the ancient, medieval, and modern periods are 
grouped by types and countries for the convenience of the student. The great epics of 
ancient times, the major Greek dramatists, and Latin poems occupy a considerable part 
of the anthology, but on the whole an excellent balance has been preserved between the 
major periods. There is no evidence of caprice or undue predilection in the inclusion of 
these representative passages. It is valuable not only for the student, but as an omnibus 
volume for the general reader. 


Types of Prose Writing. Edited by Clark H. Slover and DeWitt T. Starnes. 

Houghton Mifflin. $2.00. 

A book of models for college courses in English composition, constructed with a 
strong literary bias. If formal literary selections are effective in improving the instruc- 
tion of college Freshmen, this is one of the best anthologies of its kind published since 
the passing of the old-fashioned reader. The material dealing with contemporary prob- 
lems is deplorably limited. On the whole the book appears more suitable as a collec- 
tion of source material for the class in English prose than for the class in Freshman com- 
position. 

The Prelude or Growth of a Poet’s Mind. By William Wordsworth. Edited by 

Ernest DeSelincourt. Oxford University Press. $1.50. 

An inexpensive edition of the first (1805) version of Wordsworth’s Prelude. Parts of 
the introduction and notes contained in the more pretentious Library Edition of 1928 
have been included. 

English Prose of the Eighteenth Century. Edited by Cecil A. Moore. Holt. $4.00. 

Professor Moore has chosen to include extensive passages from a few major authors 
rather than numerous brief selections by many worthy writers. Defoe, Swift, Steele, 
and Addison, Fielding, Johnson, and Goldsmith dominate this well-edited volume. A 
selected bibliography of critical material of this period is provided. 

Readings in the Modern Essay. Edited by Edward S. Noyes. Houghton Mifflin. 
$1.40. 

A diversified collection of essays selected chiefly from contemporary writers and de- 
signed specifically for the Sophomore and Junior courses in literature. The section deal- 
ing with current political, social, and scientific problems is particularly strong, and the 
group of essays on “Literary Types” is a welcome innovation. 
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Essays and Characters: Montaigne to Goldsmith. By Robert Withington. Mac- 
millan. $2.25. 

Generous selections from the great prose writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The essays of Montaigne in Florio’s English translation are included because 
of their representative character along with Bacon and Jonson; a relatively small sec- 
tion is devoted to the prose of the Restoration, and considerably more than half of the 
book to the eighteenth-century pamphleteers, Addison and Steele, Fielding, Jonson, and 
Goldsmith. Biographical sketches and brief explanatory notes have been provided. 


Romantic Triumph: American Literature from 1830 to 1860. Edited by Tremaine 

McDowell. Macmillan. $1.50. 

A voluminous collection of writings from the early national period selected uncriti- 
cally to meet the requirements of college instructors of widely diverse viewpoints. 
The established “‘masters” occupy the usual proportion of space, and many of the de- 
serving minor writers are given recognition. The early and the later sentimentalists, 
writers on the Indian and the pioneer, writers on the plantation and the slave, are 
brought together under separate classifications. 
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Luella B. Cook, 542 
The Place of Creative Writing in Ameri- 

can Schools, John T. Frederick, 8 

The Teaching of Creative Writing, I: 
Motivation, Anna F. Haig, 819; II: 
Criticism, 802 
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CURRICULUM AND AIMS IN ENGLISH 


tThe Disappearance of Departmental 
Lines in the New Type of High 
School, Rebecca L. Pollock, 648 

The Enrichment of the English Curricu- 
lum, R. L. Lyman, 358 

tThe National Survey of Secondary 
Education: Its Implications for 
Teachers of English, Leonard V. 
Koos, 303 

Needed Research in the Teaching of 
English, Percival M. Symonds, 447 

The New Setting for English Teaching, 
Howard W. Odum, 711 

Positive Aims in English Teaching, Pear] 
Hogrefe, O31 

tThe Relationship of English to a Uni- 
fied Secondary-School Curriculum, 
Burton P. Fowler, 552 

The Responsibility of Teachers of Eng- 
lish in Contemporary American Life, 
Stella S. Center, 97 

The Shift of Values in the Teaching of 
English, Charles W. Rossier, 25 

Social Changes and English, W. Wilbur 
Hatheld, 536 


DRAMATICS 


tThe Director and the Play, Paul J. 
Harris, 658 

tIntra-mural Dramatic Competition (R), 
Rhoda Watkins, 584 

*The Place of Dramatics in a Teachers 
College, Harvey Scott Hincks, 302 

tPlay-Production Procedure, Paul F. 
Opp, 38 

tSuggestions for the Beginning Teacher 
in Dramatic Art (R), Mary Cunning- 
ham and Margaret Ryan, 759 


(GRAMMAR 


See Mechanics, Grammar, and Usage 


JOURNALISM 


*Has Journalism a Place in the English 
Curriculum? Rabun Lee Brantley, 
47 

tA Writing Group and the School Maga- 
zine, Bertha Evans Ward, 289 

tWriting History as News (R), Robert F. 
Denvir, Jr., 674 


LANGUAGE USAGE 


See Mechanics, Grammar, and Usage 





LETTER-WRITING 


tDefiniteness in Teaching Commercial 
Correspondence, Grace Bb. Sherrer, 
127 

tImagination in Business Letters, Her- 
man QO. Makey, 41 

tTeaching the Personal Letter (R), 
Julius G. Rothenberg, 323 


LIBRARY, USE OF 


tA High-School Librarian Talks to Eng- 
lish Teachers, Margaret K. Walraven, 
054 

tLibrary Books (R), C. B. Roden, 670 


LITERARY BIOGRAPHIES, CRITICISMS, 
AND SURVEYS 


tThe Book of Living Verse (Untermeyer) 
(R), James M. Reid, 670 

*Byron, What Shall We Say of? Wilbur 
L. Schramm, 666 

Cather, Willa, The Case against, Gran- 
ville Hicks, 703 

Dos Passos, John, The Education of, 
Michael Gold, 87 

English, Spanish Style, Harold Croghan, 
116 

Fisher, Dorothy Canfield, William Lyon 
Phelps, 1 

Galsworthy, John, Ernest Sutherland 
Bates, 437 

History, Past (James Joyce), Ezra 
Pound, 349 

Literature and Propaganda, Joseph 
Wood Krutch, 793 

{The Malvern Festival: Impressions (R), 
Rachel L. Dithridge, 837 

Mann, Thomas, Ludwig Lewisohn, 527 

*Milton’s Twin Lyrics at Three Hundred, 
Martin M. Post, 567 

*Paradise Lost, The Classical Allusions in 
(Milton), W. Edward Farrison, 650 

Poetry, American, after the War, Alfred 
Kreymborg, 175-84, 263-74 

Poetry’s New Tools, Clement Wood, 615 

*Should Shakespeare Be Expurgated? 
Harry T. Baker, 127 

Versification, Victor Buchanan, 460 

*The Wandering Jew of Celtic Legend 
(R), Ethel Boyce Parsons, 676 


LITERATURE, TEACHING OF 


See also Book Reports; Classics, Teach- 
ing of; Reading of High-School 
Pupils; Poetry, Teaching of; and 

Drama, Teaching of 








tAdapting Literature to Living (R), 
Irene Berg, 62 

{The Bookland Newsstand (R), Helen L. 
Reets, 839 

A Bridge from School to College, Helen 
Heed, 20 

tA Discovery (R), Mildred E. Hickman, 


142 

How to Hear Time Values in Verse, 
Warren Creel, 810 

tHow Valuable Is Mary’s Notebook? (R), 
Pearle E. Knight, 57 

tInterpreting Americans to Americans 

(R), Edna C. Houser, 491 

tJudging Literature (R), C. Edward 
Graces, 140 

tLiterary Commemorative Stamps (R), 
Adelbert M. Jakeman, 671 

In Praise of Difficulty, Norma D. Solve, 
630 

The Residues in Literature, John Op- 
dycke, 108 

Utopias in Literature, Austin M. Works, 


273 
TWhy Not Write Your Life-Story? (R), 
Gwenevere Anderson, 841 


MECHANICS, GRAMMAR, AND USAGE 


See also Workbooks 
tAcid Tests for Compounds (R), Helen R. 
Horn, 65 
*Chaos or Cosmos in Composition Teach- 
ing, W. H. Wilcox, 817 
The Causes of Children’s Errors in 
Capitalization, Sidney L. Pressey and 
Pera Campbell, 197 
*A Defense of the “Left Wing,’’ Albert H. 
Marckwardt, 822 
tDeveloping a Usage Conscience through 
Co-operation, Pauline Cope, 399 
*Dogmatism and the Development of 
Expression, Albert H. Marckwardt, 


212 
*Fire in Our Ears, Harry R. Warfel, 411 
{Functional Grammar—What and 


Where? J. Paul Leonard, 729 
Grammar and Usage in Composition 
Textbooks, Robert C. Pooley, 16 
*Mistaken Teachings about Certain 

Points in English, Charles A. Lloyd, 
404 
tProblems of Sentence Structure in Pu- 
pils’ Themes, Ellen Frogner, 742 
tRecognition of Error versus Their Cor- 
rection (R), John M. Stalnaker, 493 
TRemedial Methods in English Composi- 
tion, Grace Ransom, 749 
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*The Study of Current English, Arthur 


G. Kennedy, 486 


*Vocabulary and Grade, Frank A. Gris- 


mer, 58 
tWide Awake (R), Helen R. Reets, 673 


Motion PicTURE AND RADIO 
APPRECIATION 


TTen Radio Lessons, Charles H. Larrabee, 
824 

tTwo Units in Photoplay Appreciation, 
William Lewin, 817 


PEACE EDUCATION 


tDeveloping International-Mindedness in 

Junior High School, Ruth A. Barnes, 
70 

tInternational-Mindedness through 
Books, Essie Chamberlain, 382 

tPrograms for Good-Will Day (kK), Ida 
T. Jacobs, 314 

The Technique of Teac hing for Peace (Ed- 
itorial) by John J. DeBoer 


POEMS 


tFor the Aphrodite of Melos, Frances 
Warner Stoakley, 32 
*Cello, Marjorie Seymour Watts, 231 
tOn a Cobbled Byway, Lucia Trent, 313 
*In a College Classroom (R), Leonora 
Branch, 236 
Desire in Spring, Frances R. Angus, 381 
*To English 206 (Poem), Florence G. 
Jenney, 834 
tIn My Young Garden, Charles Ballard, 
132 
Nocturne (Poem), Emma Johnston, 816 
tNovember, 1918, Abel Meeropol, 741 
+Pedagogue, Sigmund Fogler, 50 
Portrait, Evelyn R. Brown, 501 
In Praise of Man, Frances R. Angus, 728 
Profanation, Marion Scanlan, 288 
The Sinking Marsh, Frances Angus, 201 
tThe Sphinx of Poetry, August J. App, 
405 
The Teacher, Mary Owen Lewis, 31 
{Two Boys on the Train, Robert Worm- 
ser, 406 
tWho Can Say? F. Louise Cook, 221 


POETRY, TEACHING OF 
tFinding the Drama in Dramatic Verse, 
Cecilia J. Allen, 556 
tLays of Later Minstrels (R), Ralph 
Lane, 581 
























































*Poetry in Freshman Literature Courses, 
Tom Burns Haber, 32 

TSound Values in ‘““The Cloud” (R), Lucy 
Neely McLane, 412 

tTeaching Dialect Poetry by the Dramat- 
ic Method (R), Kenneth Weston 
Turner, 408 


RADIO 


(See Motion Picture and Radio Appreci- 
ation) 


READING OF H1iGH-SCHOOL PUPILS 


tAn Adaptable Book Program (R), Marie 
A. Toser, 673 

tThe Art To Praise, Ruth Messenger, 662 

tA Book Travel Bureau (R), Fannybelle 
Kiser, 224 

tAn Experiment in Silent Reading (R), 
Sydney A. Farbish, 585 

tEzra Pound Protests (R), Ezra Pound, 

18 

TA High-School Librarian Talks to Eng- 
lish Teachers, Margaret K. Wal- 
raven, 054 

tLet’s Read Awhile (R), Genevieve Rose 
Breen, 763 

tLibrary Books (R), C. B. Roden, 670 

TA Magazine Unit (R), Belle Ranney, 59 

TA Study of Newspapers, Sarah A. Wal- 
lace, 45 

tTWhat High-School Freshmen Like To 
Read (R), Salibelle Royster, 137 

tWhen Book Lists Grow Monotonous: 
A Treasure Hunt (R), Beatrice Wolo- 
sin, 755 


SPECIAL OCCASIONS 


tGood-Will Day, Programs for (R), Ida 
T. Jacobs, 314 

tWashington’s Birthday, The Celebra- 
tion of (R), Ruth Bynum, 133 

tLincoln’s Birthday (R), Margaret F. 

Rice, 51 
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SPEECH, THE TEACHING OF 

*Aspects of Speech Training in Teacher 
Training Institutions, Dorothy I. 
Mulgrave, 472 

TBroadcasting, Jay Newlin, 643 

TCreative Speaking (R), Irma Eareckson, 
835 

tAn Interesting Way To Teach Oral 
English (R), Dora Eddie Buford, 
407 

Speech—a Social Problem, Henrietta 
Prentiss, 189 

tSpeech Contests (R), Mabel S. Ansley, 
229 

Speech at the National Broadcasting 
Company, Vida Ravenscroft Sutton, 
450 

tTeaching Conversation in the Senior 
High School, Jessie Frances Fair, 562 


SUPERVISION 


tThe English Supervisor’s Opportunity 
for Educational Leadership, Rudolph 
D. Lindquist, 472 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 

A Method of Measuring Prose Approcia- 

tion, Herbert A. Carroll, 184 
USAGE 
See Mechanics, Grammar, and Usage 
VISUAL EDUCATION 

TVisual Aids, Making, ‘‘On Location,” 
Emeline A. Rolfe, 33 

TVisual Reinforcement in Teaching the 
Classics (R), Anna Isabel Swope, 496 


THE WORKBOOK 
TProblems of the Workbook, Fred G. 
Walcott, 574 
*The Remedial Racket, P. G. Perrin, 382 
So This Is the Workbook! Cecilia J. 
Allen, 375 














Stimulating Books for English Work 





ROBINSON AND HULL’S 
CREATIVE WRITING —tThe Story Form 


ke work of two successful authors of fiction, this book makes learning to write 
highly enjoyable. The method is practical, concrete, and also inspirational. 
The exercises sharpen and develop the pupil’s critical sense and encourage 
originality. For upper high school classes. 344 pages Price, $1.00 


MILLER’S 
CREATIVE WRITING OF VERSE—A Constructive Study 


= up a new field of interest and cultural activity to high school pupils. It 
gives them a rudimentary knowledge of the art of poetry and a better appre- 
ciation of its charm. Through well-directed practice most of them become 
able to write creditable verse. An excellent vocabulary builder. Price, 88 cents 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta San Francisco 


























You won’t have to prod your pupils about outside reading 


if you put in their hands the home reading lists prepared by the Recreational 
Reading Committee of the National Council of Teachers of English. The many 
illustrations, some in black and white, some in full color, whet the pupil’s interest; 
the annotations after each title help him to choose the book he will enjoy 


Leisure Reading 


Grades 7-9 


Books for Home Reading 


Grades 9-12 


$.20 each Postpaid $1.80 a dozen 


National Council of Teachers of English 
211 West 68th Street, Chicago, Illinois 


























